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the existing sewers, the ordinary and general have received ‘insufficient attention from the 
flow has a depth of very few inches, whilst in Referees. We allude to those belonging to the 
some cases the flow will be several feet in depth.* whole subject of ventilation. It should be 
Thus, Supposing provision for every contin- scarcely necessary to say—only that the subject 
gency in sewers the same, an enormous expense is again and again misunderstood,—as, indeed, it 
as contrasted with that of the ordinary require- appears to have been by those who framed the 
ments, would be demanded, and merely for the | Act of Parliament,—that sewers must be venti- 
mn sake of ten or a dozen days in the year, when jated. If they are not so, they are not merely 
ai Kagel 2 ripf - - the dilution of the sewage would, in the opinion unsafe for those who will have occasionally to 

\ i jec 0 etropolitan | of the chief authorities, be such as would render enter them, but they will ventilate themselves 
| Drainage” is greatly advanced impossible any noxious effect. into the houses,—as they did in the case of the 
| by the conclusions of the Re-| The ordinary flow of sewage and rain-water, Croydon epidemic, as shown by Mr. Page, in 
j ferees in their report lately | however, having to be provided with outfall— the report by him and Dr. Arnott. We do not 
"issued. Laborious as the in-| according to both of the plans mentioned, with-' say that this point has been wholly passed over, 
quiry has been ; and much as we out making use of the river—the nature of the but that it has not received the prominent 
owe to Captain Galton, and i levels requires that part should be raised; and attention from the Referees, which the nature of 
Messrs. Simpson and Black- | whatever the mechanical contrivance resorted it demands. The additional distance of flow 
well, and to all who have as- to, considerations of practicability and costli- given to the sewage is, taken by itself, such 
sisted them with evidence or ness, and possibly also those of a sanitary as we apprehend may add to the influences. 
suggestions ; it is impossible to nature at the places chosen as lifting stations, towards deleterious exhalation, which are 
help the impression of dissatisfac- require that the area which is under these | peculiar to the sewerage of London. We say 
, G5 tion and pain at the position in latter conditions should be limited in extent peculiar, because it appears by ‘he parti- 
\ which first principles in this com- | as far as possible. Thus, some of the diffi-' culars afforded to us, that whilst in the towns 
plicated question are yet left. The culties in the case of London, in the way as well lately sewered and supplied with water, the 
*5- plans and the appendices to the re- ‘of the direct utilization of sewage, as of the | excretory and other matters are ejected before 
port, of which we were able to give : withdrawal of it, become apparent to us; time has been allowed for decomposition, and 
some particulars at the time of their and also we are able to see how a consider-' are, perhaps, chemically in a condition’ favour- 
publication, represent so much patient research, | able difference of opinion may exist, such as that | able to “deodorization;” in London sewerage, 
that, even after having gone through the five hun- , which mainly occasions the discrepancy between | from the greater distance to outfalls, a very differ- 
dred closely-printed pages, we could well feel dif- the plan of Mr. Bazalgette and that of the | ent condition of things will exist. The Referees 
fidence in a present expression of opinion on the _ Referees. indeed say, “We believe the proposed main 


























recommendations which are made. But, not only 


To relieve the low levels as much as possible 


are there reasons for regret, arising from the pre- from the flooding to which they would continue 
sent state of knowledge in the agricultural and to be subjected—perhaps to even a greater 
chemical branches of the inquiry—a position | extent than they are at present,—sewers of 
which was perhaps inevitable, but which in a interception, to take the flow of the upland 
few years may entail a complete reversal of the districts, suggest themselves, and are adopted 


present plan, and the loss of the expenditure, 
supposing the scheme carried out—but it is appa- | 
rent that the time lately given to the digestion of 
the subject has been inadequate to its magnitude. 
At least, we would say that we are justified in 
inferring so from the want of reference in the 
report, lengthy as that is, to many important 
points, raised by surveyors to vestries and dis- 


‘made by Mr. John Rennie, in 1807 and 1808, 


‘feel satisfied that the intercepting sewer—with 
trict boards, or authors of plans submitted, or | 


in both plans; and the course of the drainage 
of that character in the Referees’ plan was re- 
ferred to in our last. Such sewers were not origi- 
nally suggested by Mr. Forster ; for, the reports 


and which are given in Appendix VIII. adopt 
the same principle. We wish, however, we could 


or without reservoir at the place of exit—would 


to other points which are suggested in reading | not substitute, for distributed vomitaries of 
bg ee oe pa sed of ee report | nuisance, an intensified disseminator of disease, 
of Dr. Hofmann an r. Witt, and from the | —an apprehensionwe have long felt, and which is 
entire omission of particulars as to structural | echoed in the report of Mr. Freebody, the sur- 
features and details which are of moment to the | veyor to the Shoreditch Board, who goes so far 
working of the suggested sewerage. What the as to say that “the outlay necessary for the 
Referees have done will probably be found mainly construction of these long lines of intercepting 
eli ch before us an — | sewers, in their entirety, will be an injudicious 
_ of evidence which it was necessary shou | expenditure,” and who even would preserve the 
e considered, and much of which would not | present outlets, considering, perhaps with reason, 
a have been gre a Ri that the anes water in the vicinity of London 
= e—so pressing is the case—that the | will never be right as anticipated, and that, in 
millions of money required for the construction a great degree a beneficial action, chemical and 
= = — to the T — may = to be| ran - constantly in — in hy = 
xpended, as a measure of mere expediency, or having such an immense volume: and he is 
only to show that a particular plan is of that |“ prepared to assert that it is quit> practicable 
which should have been adopted. But, the so to arrange the whole régime ot the river 
public know just enough of the subject to be | Thames in its course through the metropolitan 
dissatisfied with any course which they feel is districts, as to preclude the deposit of offensive 
not the logical solution of the difficulty. _ {matter in appreciable quantities,” &e. Such 
Mueh, we see, is being done towards settling ' representations would serve toshowthedifference 
~ abstract gy" of the gaan of : —_ — — = ve — ci 
wn sewerage ; but the case of London is, tions,—those which the rival plans before us ha 
peculiar, and the existing conditions of its site to take as settled by the Act of Parliament. 
are unfavourable. Supposing the subsidiary | However, the opinion that, whilst minute streams 
question of utilization as settled—though com- are comparatively innoxious, the larger streams 
mercially, it by no means is so in “deodorization” may not benefit the public health, or, that so 
bt the formation of a solid manure, and in long as the pernicious properties of sewage 
any points of view relating to London is not remain unchanged, the collection and conduction 
more so in the application of liquid sewage—| of masses of it across and under the metro- 


drainage works, by ensuring a continuous flow 
in the sewers, will relieve many districts from 
the effects of the alternate compression and 
dilation of the air in the sewers,”—which is as- 
suming the continuous flow: but whilst they 
“attach great importance to the ventilation of 
all the sewers,” they have to “regret that the 
time allotted ” to the inquiry was “too short ” 
to permit of their “investigating the subject 
more fully ;” and they suggest that the Metro- 
politan and District Boards should institute 
experiments to determine the best plan for re 
moving the gaseous emanations which must 
prevail more or less. 

We cannot but feel, then, however humi- 
liating the confession, that the plans of Mr. 
Bazalgette and the Referees, agreeing as to the 
provision of main intercepting sewers, and the 
intention of an ultimate discharge into the sea, 
are at best those which the present state of the 
inquiry will admit of, but do not present the 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

Still, it is impossible that the subject can be 
allowed longer to res‘ in the present state of 
inactivity. The very deprecation of these plans, 
which profess to do away with outfall into the 
river within the metropolitan area, is accom- 
panied by no tangible proposition in lieu of them.. 
Of suggestions there are many in the book before 
us ; and of evidence there is much, true and false. 
But the question is one in which ¢ime is the 
essential—the truly vital element; and the 
whole matter is in that unfortunate condition im 
which “something must be done.” We cannot 
get rid of “ the difficulties attendant upon a low 
level for drainage,” so easily as did the people 
of Chicago, in the United States, where we 
are told the whole town was raised “ five feet.” 
It is very true that there are wide tracts of 
ground in London, covered during the very 
time that this subject has been discussed, that 
should never have been built upon. ‘These, as 
others below the level of high water on one 
side and the adjacent country on the other, it 
is impossible to drain continuously, except by 





there still are difficulties from the low levels polis, would merely transfer the baneful action 


artificial means. ‘To make the case worse as to 


and consequent necessity for collecting and from one locality to another, is deserving of| dwellings in such situations, the description of 


raising the sewage, and from the unequal de- attention. With reference to this, it is im- 
mands of sewage and ordinary drainage, and of possible to avoid remarking that certain re- 


house property which exists is usually that 
| which, for sanitary reasons, requires the dest 


storm waters. Respecting these, as we under- quirements of vital importance appear to! drainage. It may be well to bear in mind that 





stand the particulars of the plans, neither Mr. | 


B | * For instance, in the Ranelagh sewer, Gloucester-road— 
azalgette, for the Board of Works, nor the 8 feet 6inches from bottom of invert to crown of arch—the | 


Referees, propose to intercept wholly the storm ordinary flow is 1 foot 1} inchin the centre of the channel, 


the fitting use of the low ground would have 
‘been to preserve it for market-gardens, or to 
have appropriated it to meadows irrigated by the 


: : ~ | whilst the height of Ages 
waters. As shown in Appendix VI. plate 2,in G inches. Se ne & eee 7 feet | cowage of London. And we must say, it is 
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vith some chagrin that we observe that the facili- 
ties of communication with the outskirts of the 
metropolis, notwithstanding the development 
of railways, continue to offer to a large class no 
alternative to the occupation of localities which 
-are at present abiding-places of disease, and which 
‘must under any circumstances continue to be so, 
to some considerable extent. But who is to in- 
-terfere to stop the building at Rotherhithe and 
.the Isle of Dogs ; or we might say, to raze the 
half of London in Southwark, Lambeth, and 
“Westminster ? Knowledge of the subject, and 
public opinion, have not progressed enough to 
assent to decided and sweeping measures of 
remedy, or to confide their execution to an 
existing agency. There is excuse for this atti- 
tude of the public, both in the devious and mis- 
taken course of legislation and government, and 
in the progress of the sanitary inquiry itself. 
Having got to this elementary stage,—per- 
ceiving what should be the position of things, 
_ yet knowing the actual position,—we come to 
_eonsider the question of outfall (the place of 
‘outfall, and the manner of getting to it) in the 
“aspect in which it must be viewed. We have 
- geen that, under any circumstances, a consider- 
‘able proportion of the sewage of London must 
«be ied. Under the present system, of the 
. discharge at a low level into a tidal river, the 


conveyed a distance of twenty miles. The con- 
clusion as to the London sewage, from all evi- 
dence, seems to be, that it is very doubtful,—on 
the one hand, whether the commercially valuable 
form of “deodorization” could be carried on at 
the outskirts of the town, without what, from the 
magnitude of the operation, would become even 
there a serious nuisance,—and, on the other 
hand, whether the best of the processes which 
could be used at the mouths of the number of 
sewers—such as those existing—could be made 
commercially valuable. And it must be recol- 
lected that none of the processes are allowed, by 
the best authorities, to have attained the full ob- 
ject. They leave the bulk of the valuable consti- 
tuents, or of the six-sevenths which are in solu- 
tion, in the super-natant liquid; and this last, it 
is affirmed, is particularly susceptible to putre- 
faction—though we see Mr. Dover states the 
contrary as the result of Ais process. 

The question of outfall, however, is clearly 
narrowed, and is divisible into the disposal of 
the sewage—wasting it by 100 a into the 
sea, or utilizing it on the land. Now, on 
the latter head, the reporters on the chemi- 
cal question, after mentioning some of the cases 
of successful irrigation with sewage water,— 
say,—‘‘ Notwithstanding these remarkable results, 
| it ts extremely doubtful whether any profitable use 
















mouths of the majority of the sewers have to be | caz be made of the London sewage for the pur- 

closed during a considerable portion of every | pose of irrigation.” But they go on to refer to 

day: they become “ elongated cesspools ;” and so many points, tending to show that such 
rainfall is ponded back, and the basements of application could be made to succeed, that we 

‘houses are flooded. Now, indeciding upon the shall deem it necessary, shortly, to go more 

. “outfall, a main point is, whether the sewage | into the subject, to see whether such utilization 
‘should be used or wasted. When “the general |—if it did not return interest of money as it 
reader” is told that the value of constituents has done elsewhere—would not at least supply 
of the London sewage is upwards of a million | the outfall, without disadvantage sanitarily, 
of money annually, he naturally exclaims against | which is the thing required,—a question, 
what he thinks the madness of sending ships | however, on which we must guard ourselves 

. [half across the globe, whilst the same con- against a present conclusion. The report, how- 

._ stituents of guano are in existence at home. | ever, leaves so much unsaid on the agricultural 
But, as it is well remarked by those who have | branch of the subject, and on irrigation of land, 
contributed to the chemical part of this inquiry, | that we cannot but regret that in that direction 

* the public mind has to be disabused of the the inquiry did not extend further. 

-enotion that the sewage of London, and what are} The position in which the abstract ques- 
some of its constituents, are the same thing. tion of utilization of sewage in the liquid 
The prospect ultimately, of the production or form is left, seems to be this :—is there obtain- 
the application of those constituents is in every able near London, ground on which this great 
respect a hopeful one; but up to this time, in and increasing volume of sewage water could 
the words of Dr. Hofmann and Mr. Witt, the | be laid, and can such irrigation be carried on 
constituents are “like the gold in the sand of in all seasons, and under all circumstances? In 
the Rhine,” the “aggregate value must be the agricultural question is involved that of the 







immense, but no company has yet succeeded in| ge that can be absorbed by par- 
ticular soil, beneficially,—that is, obviating the 


raising the treasure.’” We have carefully con- 
necessity for storage, or supplementary outfall, 


sidered the prospect of the disposal of the 


quantity of sewa 



























London — by es eaghe solid’ whether to meet the = caused 
manure. It appears, firstly, that this does not by generally intermittent demand, or those 
attain the hen of entire purification ; and, | of tl accuthulation. Such questions 
secondly, not the commercial and agricultural the Referees being unable to settle, they 
one in a manner to recommend itself in the have felt obliged to provide in some way, 
case of London. Some of the processes that those particular outfalls which they could not 
ta avcens of onal togeny-anl-eh-watciouen, | thee Mey MAE ai Ee Seale es 
asylums, and public buildings in the country, of | at was, what would permit of the utilization 
the like character. But, the cost of the material of the sewage,—and in the country lying due 
which is mixed with the sewage, in many cases, east of London. Now, if what appears in the 
is such, that the production of the manure | blue book, and in the report of Mr. Austin and 
Gere ot pedi co Weir Tike pei he een ott 
desirable; and it seems questionable whether from “ deodorization” and the production of 
much more is effected by elaborate and ex-' solid manure, the same authorities tend to show 
pensive means, than by the simple deposition ' the ease with which ordinary towns, favourably 
and filtration, and mixture with the ashes of the | placed as to levels and adjacent land, might be 
town, as practised at Cheltenham. Particulars ‘dispossessed of their sewage, and how consider- 
of we Fhe aay ge —= een be er in me eo to the _ might — — this 
report by Mr. Austin,—who has given plans, with limited expression of opinion, for the present 
some modifications, of an arrangement of works | we leave the subject. 4 i 
-suggested by himself. Taking into consideration! The large water-supply, and area of rainfall 
the cost of the added materials, and the value _in the metropolis ; the diferent conditions as to 
a 0 lime 1 gene —_ — a of a - a dis- 
» Wick >, arried out on a great  tricts; the drainage of the marshes, itself a desir- 
-seale at Leicester, is that to which the authors able thing for the health of London, and necessary 
of the chemical report attach the most value. | to their being in a condition to be, as it were, a 












But a comparative table which they give, shows 
that the concentrated form of the constituents 
in a ton of guano makes that material actually 
cheaper than the lime deposit. Six tons of the 
latter appear to be required for one ton of the 
other. Hence, without reference to the greater 
charge for “spreading,” and the positive disad- 
vantage that there may be in a portion of the 
material, if on assumed as inert,—a difference, 
for example, of about 50 per cent. on the ton, is 
discovered when the rival manures have been 





market for the sewage; and the necessity for 
considering not merely the “additional” area 
of the Referees, but possibly every town which 
,1s at present draining into the Thames, are so 
/many points in the peculiar problem of the 
sewerage of London, and the dispollution of 
the river; and some of the number are even 
_yet far from being conclusively settled. The 
error of the three successive plans of the Board 
of Works, as of others preceding them, was 


area, judging by the supposed pecuniary com. 
solar of i Paco ra with the "frag 
tion, which has no exact connection with the 
ogee demarcation of the Board’s juris. 
iction. The physico-geographical character of 
the whole valley-area of the Thames, and its 
tributaries—as modified by angele the 
real ground to work on: the Referees commenced 
nearer to the proper basis than did the Board 
of Works, yet ss 0c did not go far enough, 

The discharge of sewage into the river, at 
omg at which it appears it could not but 

ave returned with the tide; the sto: in 
reservoirs, and the great area from which the 
sewage was to be raised by artificial means, were 


We fear, however, that the Referees, in seeki 
to amend these defects, have not thoroughly 
considered and matured a scheme of their own. 
They reduce the portion of the area from which 
the sewage is to be raised artificially, and add to 
the area for gravitation,—whereby the outfall 
sewers and channels have very slight inclination, 
as noticed in our former article. But further, if 
we can understand the very imperfect sections— 
in place of discharge from reservoirs, the emis. 
— (in each case considerably below low-water) 
will admit the tide to flow up, just as it does up 
the Thames, only with a more dense concentra- 
tion of the sewage. Supposing, however, that the 
mica feature at the outfall be merely the 
ow-level of the invert, surely the dischar, 
would be possible only about low water, and the 
sewage would flow up the river with the flood 
instead of down with the ebb tide; and Mr. 
Bazalgette is quite justified in the opinion which 
he has expressed on that part of the proposal. 
The return to sewers of greater dimensions than 
have been lately advocated, on the ground of pro- 
vision for a larger rainfall, is also a noticeable 
feature in the design. 

The plan is put ‘forward as fulfilling the 
following conditions :— 

Ist. The scheme must relieve the low-lying dis- 
tricts from floods, and from the evils attendant upon 
a tide-locked drainage. 

2od. The scheme must cleanse the river to the 
greatest practicable extent. And, 

3rd. While removing the nuisance from the metro- 
polis, the proposed system of drainage should be 
attended with as little practical injury to, or inter- 
ference with, other towns as possible. 


The plan of the Metropolitan Board adopted 
the first of those conditions ; but in the opinion 
of the Referees, it would appear did not 
secure the other objects. Besides that plan, 
the Referees considered a large number of 
other proposals,—the majority of them, how- 
ever, not sufficiently detailed, or bearing the 
evidence of practicability. Amongst the plans 
and communications were suggestions on man 
special points ; but the majority were classifie 
into schemes, proposing :— 


Ist. That the sewage of each house should be col- 
lected in cesspools, or moveable receptacles of various 
constructions, reserving the ordinary drains for rain- 
fall. 

2nd. That the metropolis should be divided into 
districts of greater or less extent, and that to each 
district a reservoir should be supplied, into which the 
sewage should flow, to be there deodorised or prepared 
for utilisation. 

3rd. That the sewage should flow down to the 
present points of outfall in the river, and be there 
either run into barges, or converted into manure at 
these points, the liquid being allowed to flow into the 
river. 

4th. That the sewage should, after being collected 
in central positions, be pumped along lines of pipes 
into the country, and there be applied to the irrigation 
of land. 

5th. That the mouths of existing sewers should be 
connected either with a main drain on each side of the 
river, or with one central drain in the bed of the 
river, by which the sewage would be conveyed to 
some point down the river, where it would be deodo- 
rised, or be discharged into the river without deodori- 
zation. 
6th. That a portion of the sewage should be inter- 
cepted at a high level, and the rest be intercepted and 
raised by artificial means from a low level, so as to 
enable it to gravitate to deodorising works, or to an 
outfell at some distance down the river, or at some 
point on the sea coast. 


The plans of the sixth class, including the plan 





,that they dealt rather with the rate-paying 





of the Board, are the only ones which they conceive 





the weak points in the schemes of the Board, ' 
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fulfil the conditions of the complete drainage of 
London. They do not see the advisableness of a 
return to the cesspool question, or the practica- 
bility generally of a separation of the sewage and 
the rainfall. T’o the low-level conduits, suggested 
with or without a scheme of Thames embank- 
ment, they object that the lower parts of Lon- 
don would remain subjected to floods, and that 
the whole of the sewage would have to be 
raised at enormous cost. They also do not con- 
sider that the sewers following the course of 
the river are practicable. The schemes of other 
kinds are rejected for reasons which will be here 
apparent, and the principle of interception 
advocated by Mr. M‘Clean, Mr. Bailey Denton, 
and others—shown in their plans sent in to the 
Sewers Commissioners in 1849, and adopted 
by Mr. Forster—is taken as the basis of the 
system, 

The main question left after consideration of 
points which we have referred to, was whether 
the discharge should be directly into the sea, or 
inthe river, near the mouth. The Referees de- 
cide against the former, for the reasons alluded 
to in our last article, and which became appa- 
rent from the experiments with floats by Capt. 
Burstal ; and they adopt the other arrangement 
on the ground that at a particular point in the 
river, the ebb tide is very strong, and that a 
considerable period of slack water occurs during 
the flood. But—apart from other matters for 
further consideration,— bearing in mind that 
there are two outfalls, one for the northern 
sewage, and the other for the southern, opposite 
to each other, we hardly understand, since the 
requirements as to emission are the same, why 
circumstances chosen as to the tides should not 
be analogous. Yet we read that “while the ebb 
tide sets upon the northern shore of Sea 
Reach, the flood tide sets upon the southern 
shore.” Perhaps this only needs explana- 
tion; but the questions which occur to us 
would not be exhausted even in an article 
of considerable length. Still we must now 
suggest for consideration, whether every 
approach towards the sea — advantageous 
in one respect—may not tend in another way 
exactly otherwise. The evidence. which could 
be collected at many seaport towns—and which 
even is supplied in some parts of the blue book 
itself—would show that sewage does not mix with 
sea-water, but that the latter tends to increase 
the deposition on a coast. If that be the 
case, the question of London sewerage would, 
as we feared at the outset, be still very 
far from having arrived at what we called the 
logical solution of the difficulty. What that 
solution is, it may be beyond our power to state 
and certify : all that we can now do is to point 
out some features in the report before us, 
which appear to have been hastily deduced 
from the evidence, or on which the latter is 
weak, and admit that immediate operations are 
required, though some few millions should be 
swamped in an experiment. Such is the result, 
which long negligence of the first conditions in 
the formation of towns has entailed upon us. 








COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR MUSIC-HALL 
AND BATHS, CAMBRIDGE. 


_ Camprines is one of those places which are placed 
in the awkward position of having outgrown their 
town-hall. For a long time its public audience has, 
so to speak, been pressing laterally against the walls 
of its present assembly-room, and, as a place for 
public meetings, its days are numbered. With a 
population of 30,000 souls, the maximum of packing 
and physical endurance will only find room in the 
present hall for an audience of 500 people, and the 
want of increased accommodation became so urgent, 
that a company has started into existence to correct 
the evil. Since the formation of this company, a 
counter project has been set up with the object of 
demolishing the present town-hall and building a new 
One on its site ; and it is only to be regretted that the 
Corporation do not feel themselves justified in adding 
to the already heavy rates for recent improvements, 
by giving the proposition their hearty and unanimous 
approval. The Market-hill is unquestionably the 
Proper locus for the proposed structure, and it is a 
pity that reasons before mentioned should deter the 
corporation from taking the matter into their own 
hands. There is yet a possibility of the scheme being 
entertained by the authorities ; but, in the mean time, 
the company have secured the offer of an eligible site 


im nearly the centre of the town, and in the Builder 





of July 11th appeared an advertisement inviting archi- 
tects to send in plans, &c. for a music-hall, baths and 
washhouses, &c. 

The excessively small sum of 50/. was offered as a 
premium to the successful competitor, with the pro- 
mise of being employed as architect of the structure ; 
and it was further made a condition that at least ten 
competitors should enter or the prize be void. In 
answer to this invitation, only six gentlemen have 
come forward, and we have heard it said that the 
premium will be divided amongst two or three of 
those whose designs may be considered most merito- 
rious. The designs have been publicly exhibited during 
the present week. No. 1, “Alpha,” is in style the 
Classic of Sir W. Chambers. The exterior is rusti- 
cated Doric, and curved on plan to obtain width. The 
interior of the Masic-hall has a surbase (or pedestal 
course), whence rise Corinthian pilasters to support 
roof, which is curved, and appears to be taken from 
the Museum of Economic Geology, but is deficient in 
strength. The room is lighted by curved skylights 
that follow the form of the roof. 

The Music-hall is figured, 87 feet by 47 feet; but 
on the floor the plan only measures 67 feet by 
A feet, if taken to the square part of the end oppo- 
site to the orchestra. 

A staircase, 6 feet wide, is the only approach to 
the room, which is entered by three doors under the 
orchestra : this latter arrangement causes the orchestra 
to be more than 20 feet high in front. 

In No. 2, “ London,” the style of which is Italian, 
the approach is by a staircase, 8 feet wide: the 
orchestra at end of the room is semicircular: the 
ceiling is a segmental brick arch, 51 feet span, rising 
6 feet, springing from the top of a brick-and-a-half 
wall (without buttresses), 26 feet above the floor of 
the hall! Some of the rooms, &c. would appear to 
be without daylight. 

When the author deposited his plan, he was asked 
for his name, and refused to give it, This is the 
only design by an unknown author. 

No. 8 is marked “ Industria.” The style is Italian. 
The approaches are not exactly what they should be, 
recollecting the panic and rush at the Surrey- 
gardens: the entrance to the Music-hall, is by a pas- 
sage 5 feet wide and 158 feet long. A second door- 
way leads into the same passage through a luncheon 
lobby. The grand staircase is 7 feet wide, and the 
doorway of the Masic-hall is 8 feet wide, so that for 
exit the passages gradually narrow towards the street. 
The room is to hold 1,400 person, so that they would 
pass through the frustum of a wedge, commencing 
their journey at the base, and making their sortie at 
the apex. 

The music-hall has a coffered and coved ceiling, 
resting upon Corinthian pilasters, on a surbase: be- 
tween each pilaster is a window of the Ionic order. 
The lighting generally appears defective, and the roof 
springs from a brick and a half wall, 63 feet high, 
and spans 63 feet without any apparent tie ; it clearly 
cannot be made of timber. 

No. 4, “ Quoi qu’il en soit?” is in style Italian 
Tonic. This plan provides for a porte cochére, with 
a rather awkward turn at right angles. The author, 
in a MS. appended to the drawings, says, “ the design 
is Italian in character, and your town possessing so 
many splendid structures, I can but think that these 
public rooms should present a creditable appearance.” 


It does not appear that this design has any refer- 
ence to a “splendid structure.” The music-hall is 
irregular on the plan, with transepts: from their 
junction rises a dome, 30 feet in diameter, and bulbous 
finial to match. The ceiling is a semicircular vault, 
ingeniously arranged with hypethral fenestration, and 
supported upon Ionic columns. The music-hall has 
evidently been cramped to obtain some light for the 
swimming-bath below. The author writes, “by a 
practical arrangement, the baths, although apparently 
covered by the music-hall, are amply lighted and ven- 
tilated.” The “ practical arrangement,” so far as we 
could discover, consists in tinting some rays of light 
where they can never fall. 

* Quod verum tutum,” No. 5, adopts the Venetian 
Gothic style. The approach is by a porte cochére, 
having an easy curve from the entrance to the exit, 
and laid down with a tramway. In the middle of its 
length is placed the grand staircase, two flights of 
curved winders (implying danger) lead to a landing, 
whence rises a staircase, 8 feet wide, for approaching 
the saloon and music-hall. The swimming-baths are 
adopted from our Journal, with radiating dressing- 
boxes in the centre of each bath, and approached by a 
bridge. 

The roof of the music-hall is a pointed waggon 
vault, boarded and ribbed, with a boarded cove be- 
tween the plate and the end of the hammer-beam. 
The author proposes to support the roof by iron 
columns from the floor to the hammer-beams, or by 
iron tie-rods, not shown in the drawing. The hall is 
lighted by wheel windows in the gables, and small 
windows in the sides: the windows are too small. 


No. 6, “ To be or not to be,” in style, enriched 
Italian, aims at less than the others, and perhaps 
effects more. ‘The music-hall is on the ground-floor, 
with side galleries after the manner of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool. The plan is a double cube, with a 
semi-circular end: the ceiling is elliptic and coffered : 
some of the coffers are glazed. The room has two- 
approaches from two streets ; but the corridors and: 
retiring-rooms are dark. The swimming-baths are 
lighted by skylights. 

The sum to be expended is limited to 7,000/. in- 
cluding fittings of orchestra, warming apparatus, 
chandeliers, gas-fittings, and seats for audience, 








COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR THE PRO- 
POSED VESTRY-HALL IN ISLINGTON. 


THE seventy-seven sets of designs received have been 
carefully hung in Myddelton-hall, and will remain open 
to the public till nine o’clock this evening (Friday). 
Much trouble has been taken by many of the com-- . 
petitors, and time and thought have been expended, in¢ 
the preparation of the drawings ; and the vestry have 
reason to be satisfied with the ability elicited and the 
amount of work done for them since the end of 
August last! In return, they will be expected to 
take the most effectual steps to arrive at a just decgie. 
sion. The advertisement says,—“ The building is to -. 
be erected and completed (including the architect’s . 
commission, salary of clerk of works, drainage and 
enclosure) for a sum not exceeding 5,500/.” This 
must be remembered in making the selection. The - 
amount is too small: it is doubtful if the accommo- 
dation required cau be obtained by it in such a shape as 
the size and importance of the parish calls for, and 
some of the competitors have forwarded designs which 
could not be carried out for half as much more. If 
conditions Je laid down, justice demands that the 
selection should be made with the strictest reference 
to them. A list of the Mottoes and References to 
the designs, with blank space for observations, has 
been printed by the vestry. Twelve designs have - 
already been selected, it is said, by the committee, and 
will be proposed to the vestry this, Friday, evening: 


Glancing round the two apartments in which the — 
drawings hang, and without that careful examination 
of plan, and comparison of effect with cost, which will 
have to be made, we may notice the variety and fair 
amount of invention observable in the elevations. The 
use of the Gothic style was expressly debarred by the 
advertisement: the Venetian element is largely ob- 
servable; coloured bricks for the arches, strings, 
and cornices, are much used; and a turret gives cha- 
racter to many of the designs. The plans mainly 
oscillate between two arrangements, depending on the 
entrance being either in the high road or in the centre 
of the side. In two cases the entrance is made at the: 
angle ; but this arrangement does not recommend itself. 
Some of the most showy designs depend on the use 
of “cement.” The fecling against the employment 
of this material, in the way it is ordinarily used, is 
growing stronger every day: we earnestly advise the 
vestry to do without it, or at any rate to use it.as 
sparingly as possible. 

No. 6, “ Premeditatus,” has a tower (display- - 
ing red and white bricks), and the hall has a 
domical ceiling, which, remembering that the apart- 
ment is for talking in, would be a very hazardous 
form. 18, “ Progress,” is original and clever, as much 
so as any design in the collection. The author of.it 
in his descriptive particulars says justly :—“ It may 
give more trouble and require more pains to supply a 
design of an original character, and such a one may, . 
notwithstanding, have more faults than a mere copy 
of some known work, proved already to be excellent ; 
yet in the latter case not one step is gained in the 
progress of art, but an opportunity has been lost; . 
while, in the other, if among many faults there are 
some new beauties or combinations to be found, at 
least something has been done in addition to what 
has gone before, and fresh food is presented for the 
mind of the observer, and some new feeling awakened.” 
The vestry may usefully bear this observation in 
mind in making their selection. 32 and 33, “ Isling- 
ton ;” 34, “ Merrie Isledon ;” and 65, have excellent 
points, and call fur examination ; the latter, however; 
has the fatal error of a room not right angled. 36, 
“Tex,” is an able design, but, through its three 
stories of windows all round, does not give the im- 
pression outside of the purpose of the building. 
Several of the desigas fail in this respect. No. 57, 
“ Whyttington,” makes some “turn again * in their 
passage round the room, for the sake of its arrange- 
ment, and will doubtless have suffrages, though it 
would not have ours. The want of union between the 
Hall proper and the front building is a grave objection. 
20, 37, and 46, have merit in parts. 66, “ Faith,” gives 
a good room, but at greater cost than the conditions 
permit, and the elevation is somewhat clumsy. 75, 
“ Utilitas,’ using coloured bricks, shows a clever 





arrangement of windows; and 77 is an able design, 
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but must be ont of the ques‘ion, we should think, on 
the score of cost. 


Sir,—You have inserted a notice or two of the compe- 
tition for the Islington Vestry-hall, and I think now is the 
time to give a final word. In an incredibly short space of 
time seventy-seven designs have been examined, and 
twelve chosen. For some reason, best known to them- 
selves, the building committee have refused to tell their 
brother vestrymen which these twelve are, until the time 
comes for voting upon them on Friday,—that is, the 
deprive them of their choice till the drawings are removed, 
and the votes to be given from memory only. Still these 
secrets will find an outlet, and so two or three designs are 
spoken of as taking a lead among the twelve, while all the 
rest are mere rubbish, to the exclusion of others which 
might come into competition with the favourites of the 
building committee, whenever the vestry came to vote as 
a body. Is it too late to ask once more that a professional 
judge shall be called in? If this is not done, we shall have 
another chance of doing something good thrown wholly 
fiway. There are a few very clever designs; they will be 
reproduced, it may be hoped, at the Architectural Exhi- 
bition. A CoMPETITOR. 








HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


AttTuoveH the members of the London and Mid- 
dlesex Arche logical Society spent an agreexble and 
not uninetructive day when thy met there on the 
5th inst. and wandered through the hall, the court, 
the chapel, the picture-galleries, and the garden, we 
must take the Jiberty of saying that it was not the 
riglit place for the occasion, and that the proceedings 
were not of a character to forward the purposes of the 
society. No papers were read. The Rev. Thomas 
Hugo gave some partictl irs of the foundation of the 
~~ and Mr. A. White, in the chapel, altered by 

ren, mentioned the construction of the wooden roof 
which spins the apartment, and carries the sham- 
vaulted ceiling it presents, as very peculiar, and 
calling for illustration. This ceiling is very vividly 
polychromed, and the walls are covered with exquisite 
carvings of the period, fram the hands of Grinling 
Gibbons, the drawiug in which is siagularly pure and 
beauti'ul, and deserves the study of architects. The 
effect of the room is altog ther marred by the white 
glass of the windows. Attention was dirccted to this 
by a visitor, and the absence of stained glass was 
pointed to as one instance of the want of completeness 
m our public buildiugs:—we always fear to go far 
enough. When the medievalists painted every inch 
of woodwork in their churches, covered the walls 
with paintings, and laid the floor with brilliant tiles, 
they took care also to fill the window-openings with 
glass of “ many dyes,” so that ull was harmonious. 

In a new edition of Felix Summerly’s “ Handbook 
for Hampton Court,” an excellent little work, some 
most viluable extracts from public records are printed, 


the value of artisans’ labour during the Tudor period. 
These show, amongst other things, that the great 
hall, though constautly called Wolsey’s Hall, was not 
commenced till five years after Wolsey had given up 
Hampton Court to King Henry VIII. in exchange 
for the manor of Richmond. He surrendered it in 
1525, and in the records of expenses, under the date 
1531, we find, for example, these entries :— 

“Three sawers of tymber (by taske) for the new 
» seaffalde to take downe the olde hall [were paid] at 

12d. every hundred foot. 16 Oct, Anno 22. 

Carpeuters mikyng of a framyd scaffulde to take 
down the rouff of the olde hall, every of them [paid] 
at 6d. the day.” ; 


Farther :— 


_ “Laborers helpyng to take down the olde hall 
Lreceived] 4d. the day.” 
And,— 








| weke. 





“Payd to John Wright, of Southe Memys, fre 
mison, for workyng, karvyng, and intaylling of 16 
severalle fre stones for the repryses of the Kynges 
New Hall, whereof two of them curyously engraved 
wyth the Kynges armes, wyth the crowne, and two 
of the Kynges beste stande at the upper ende of the 
sayd Hall, and ten other of the sayd stones in- 
graved, five of them wyth roses, and other five 
wyth portcolos, every of them wyth two of the 
Kynges beasts counteryng one agenst an other, 
stand on ether syde of the sayd Hall, and other 
rest of the sayd 16 stones ingraved with the letters 
H and R; every of them wyth the crowne stand in 
the four anguls of the same Hall, takeing for every of 
the sayd stones soo brought, clensyd, and fully fyn- 
yshed, by convensyon, 22s. 6d.” 

Again - aaa 

“ Payd to Thomas Johnson, of London, karver, for 
makyng of 29 of the Kynges bestes to stand upon the 
newe batilments of the Kynges New Hall, and uppon 
the femerell of the said Hall, takyne for every of them 
so made and set up, 16s. 8d.” 

“ Payd to Richard Rydge, of London, karver, for 
the makyng of three peadentts hangyng uppon the 
femerall of the Kynges New Haull, reddy fenesshyd 
and sct up, at 40s. the pece. 

Paid to Richard Rydge, of London, karver, for 
couttyng aud karvyog of a rose crowynd standyng in 
the crowne vowght of the femerall of the Hall, 
13s. 4d. 

Also payd to Richard Rydge, of London, karver, 
for the makyng of 16 pendaunts standing under the 
hammer beam in the King’s New Hall, at 33, 4d. 
the pece.” 

Under the head of smith’s work :— 


“ Payde to Raynalde Warde, of Budley, for 7350 
of dubbyll tenpenny nayles inglys, at 11s. the 1000. 

Also, 2000 of synggle tenpenny nayles, at 5s. 8d. 
the 1000. 

Also, 12,009 of sixpenny nayles, at 3s. 6d. the 
1000. 

Also, 5000 of fivepenny nayles, at 2s. 10d. the 
1000. 

Also, 4000 of fourpenny nayles, at 2s. 4d. the 
1000. 

Also, 1500 of rought nayles, at 10d. the 1000.” 

Various extracts exemplify the character and the 
extent of the painted decorations which were carried 
throughout the palace—to the painting even of the 
“chymuey shafts.” Thus :— 


“ Payd to John Hethe, payutour, of London, for 
the payutyng of 6 great lyons standing abowght the 


| batyllmeatt of tymber worke uppon the Kynges new 
illusirative of the original building and extent of | 
Hamptoa Court Palace, the state of the arts, and | 


haull, theyre vaynys gylte with fyne golde and in 
oyle, price the pece, 20s. 

Also to the same, fur gyldyng and payntyng of 4 
great dragons, there vanys Jayde wythe oyle, price 
the pece, 20s. servyng for the said battylment. 

Also to the same, for gyldyng and paynttyng of 6 
greyhownds, three vanys wyth oyle, price the pece, 


' 10s. servyug the said batyllment. 


Also of 4 lyons, servyng for the femerall, with 
there vanys layde in oyle, price the pece, 20s.” 
As to wages :— 


* Freemasons.—The master (John Molton) at 12d. 
the day. The warden (Wylliam Reyaolds) at 5s. the 
Setters (twelve in number) at 3s. 6d. the 
weke each. Lodgemen (fifty-six named, and the cost 
placed against each name), each 8s. 4d. the weke. 
Hard hewers (one at 43.) ten at 3s. 4d. the weke. 

Carpenters.—The Master at 12d. the day. The 
Warden at 8d. the day. The rest, being ‘ prentises,’ 
receive from 4d. to 8d. the day. 


| Bricklayers.—The Master at 12). the day. The 


** Warden and seiters takyng down of the freeston Warden at 8d. ‘the day. Fifty-four at 7d. the day. 


of the olde ha'l [paid] 3s. 8d. the week, each of Three at 6d. 


them.” 


Our readers will thank us probably for a few items, 
as to the labour of bricklayers, masons, and car- 
penters, in erveting the present hall :— 

_ “ Bricklayers working in and uppon the founda- 
cions of the New Hall, every of them at 6d. the day. 
March, anno 23 H. VIII. 


Free masons, at 33. the: weke, every of them 


| these records. 
aud the day, as we have said before, was spent very 


Seventeen at 5d. 


Four at 4d. the day. 
Joyners.—The Master at 10d. 


Seventeen others, 


who are named, received 7d. the day. One 64. 


Two 4d. 


Paynters——The Master at 12d. Three at 8d; 


and one ‘ grinder of colors,’ at 5d the day.” 


Want of space prevents us from going further with 
The gardens were in beautiful order, 


working in freston uppon dores, wyndowes, coynes Pleasantly. 


i rman and gresse tables for the Kynge’s New 

Carpenters working uppon the flowres of the said 
Hall, every of them at 6d. the day. 
anno 238. 

Carpenters for workyng in their howre t ymys and 
drynkyug tymys upon the Hall rought for the hasty 
expedicion of the same—every of them rated for 
every 9 hours 7d. in all emongs them.” 


In March, | 








| NEW MUSEUM AT THE INDIA HOUSE, 


LONDON. 


Some considerable alterations, to give in- 


creased space for the collection of models and 
_works of Indian art, have been going on at the 
‘India House for some time past, under the 
direction of Mr. Digby Wyatt, the present 


Jvivers: were paid at the same price.- In May, architect of the Company; and though the 


anno 24. 
The followiog entry re‘ers. to portions of the hall 


aminatiun of it,— 


which. are obvious, and increases the iuterest of an ex- | 


Directors have now something else to. think 
about, the works are being completed, and the 
collection arranged for se 

was the Tea Sale-room has been transformed 


lic inspection. What 





into an Indian Court, with columns and arches 
of Indian fashion, and appropriated, mainly, to 
sculptured antiquities,—slabs and figures. Some 
elaborately cut stone panels of Indian work 
have been set up to form a screen. The carvin 
of some of the groups displays wonderful finish. 
The deputy secretary’s residence, and other 
parts, have been thrown into the Museum ; and 
the whole now occupies a considerable space, 
The amount of the contract is about 2,500/, ; 
with the fittings, the sum will probably amount 
to 3,500/. Messrs. Hack and Son, of Poplar, 
are the contractors. 

The collection at the India House is one of 
great interest: those who would study Indian 
architecture must go there to do it. Of minute 
carving and metal-work, there are some beautiful 
specimens. 

The first establishment of the East-India 
Company, we may remind our readers, was by 
charter of Queen Elizabeth, dated December 
31, 1600. ‘This was renewed by James I. in 
1609, and at other times by other sovereigns. 
About the year 1773, money was lent to the 
Company by the res and the Company was 
placed under the control of the king’s ministers, 
The present building, on the site of an older 
structure, was commenced in 1799, from the 
designs of Mr. R. Jupp, arehiteet to the Com- 
pany. Parts were afterwards added by Mr. 
Cockerell and Mr. Wilkins. 

Dreadful as the recent much-to-be-deplored 
events in India have been, they will probably 
bring great advantages to the human race: 
India will be more entirely ours, and the pro- 
gress of Christianity and civilization more 
certain and rapid. 








WORCESTER CATHEDRAL.* 


Having completed my survey of the church, I now 
descend to the crypt. ‘This is co-extensive with the 
choir, made first iuto three principal divisions, of 
which the central and widest one terminates to the 
east in a semicircle: this is again subdivided by two 
ranges of bearing shafts into three avenues, and the 
middle one bisected again by a row of sbafts on the 
longitudinal axis. The lateral portions are in like 
manner equally divided by a row of shafts down the 
middle, ‘The shafts are of moderate diameter, the 
section of the abacus, the usual Early Norman one, 
and the capital cubical masses overhanging the shaft, 
and rounded off at the corners—what has been called 
the cushion capital,—to be found, I believe, in the 
Romanesque of every country in Europe. These 
earry flat, broad, transverse bands, which tie them 
together, and bound every compaitment of the roof, 
which is Roman quadripartite vaulting. I remarked 
on some parts of the wall very well-preserved painted 
designs, one an architectural design of a trefoil-headed 
arc.ide, and some escutcheons quartered with fleurs de 
lis and lions rampant, so that these can scarcely lay 
claim to an antiquity higher than the twelfth century. 
To the crypt itself is attributed, as in the case of all 
similar localities, a fabulous, or rather a legendary 
origin, St. Oswald receiving the honour of being the 
founder. This is manifestly absurd, its date clearly 
not being earlier than the Conquest, and perhaps not 
much later than that event. There is no part of the 
building I viewed with greater interest than this sub- 
terranean relic of a remote age, once the scene of the 
worship of our forefathers—now the receptacle of 
their ashes,—unheeded by all save the inquisitive ex- 
plorer, though in truth it may be regarded as the 
mine containing the rugged ore which the genius and 
patient thought of successive labourers: gradually 
elaborated into the richest and most cherished gems 
of Medieval architecture. 

Of the screen of Portland cement which closes the 
choir to the west,—hideous beyond the power 0 
words to describe—affecting an imitation of Early 
English below, and running up into vertical ed 
ling and battlemented parapet above—of the simular 
obstraction which shuts up the sides, and breaks the 
connection between the choir and the Lady Chapel— 
a little less offensive in style and material,—I shall 
content myself with remarking, that the only rod 
ment excited by these disfigurements is an earnes 
hope that the day may not be far distant when re 
Cathedral shall possess a dean and chapter with sulll- 
cient love of the art, sufficient knowledge of its vie 
ciples and taste in their application, to prevent or 
all time to come the perpetration of similar bar- 
barisms. ; 

Of the numerous tombs to be found in this cathe- 
dral, I shall designedly omit all description, because, 
though of great interest and value in au archzeologi 











* Seep. 559, ante; 
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view, my present purpose is to confine myself to sub- 
jects strictly architectural, in which category the cele- 
brated Mortuary Chapel of Prince Arthur may be 
fairly included. Tnis monument is raised in the south 
branch of the lesser transept, and the proximity of the 
scene of the prince’s death, Ludlow Castle, Salop, to 
Worcester, may account for its-cathedral having been 
selected as the place of hisinterment. This chapelis 
said to have been completed in 1504, two years after 
the death of its occupant. It is a very elaborate and 
perfectly preserved specimen of what I should call a 
happy compromise between French Flamboyant and 
English Perpendicular, avoiding alike the stiffoess 
and formality of the vertical lines of the one, and the 
extravagant waving forts of the other. I am much 
mistaken if it be wot the work of a foreign artist. 
The design of the trawery of its open-work parts is 
very pleasiog,—the s'eader buttressets dividing the 
compartments witt their ogee-formed overhanging 
canopies, effigies: of kings, martyrs, prophets, and 
saints, are suffivieritly ornamented without being 
overladen with deeoration, and the general result is a 
combination of richness and sobriety not often 
attained in prodtivtions of the sixteenth century. The 
parapet which efewns the chapel is unusually lofty, 
and in this perpendicular lines predominate. The in- 
terior is roofed’ with a flat ceiling, made the field for 
a display off elaborate stone-cutting, and from it 
hangs a pendant near each end, sustained by a stone 
rib rising from the wall, and abutting at its u;per 
end against the pendant. The solid part of the 
chapel is literally covered on the exterior with very 
well cut and deep carvings, amidst the variety of 
which I discovered the rose, portcullis, fetterloek, the 
garter with its motto, the avgel with expandéd wings 
aud scroll, buadles of arrows, prince’s feathers, and 
the pomegranate-badge of the house of Arragon. 

Of the exterior it is not necessary to say much. 
Of few of our cathedrals is the general outline so 
little sitisfactory, and tne details present, indeed, a 
melancholy aspect. It is quite impossible to fix upoa 
a single feature which can be offered as a pleasing 
illustration of any period of architecture. Not a frag- 
ment ofa pierced parapet to lighten the heaviness of the 
wal's,—not a single buttress betokening acquaintance 
with the fact that these members may contribute to 
the beauty as well as to the solidity of an edifice—not 
a turret or pinnacle of the original construction. Here 
and there are some slight indications of an earlier 
building, coeval perhaps with the transitional part of 
the interior,—among which may be named some 
remains of a corbel table of trefoil arches along the 
clerestory walls, a line of trefoil excavations at the 
top of the porch on the north-west side, and a few 
buttresses of very shallow projection, with a shaft at 
each corner. The clerestory windows of the choir are 
of the most disagreeable form, two straight lines 
meeting at the apex, slightly curved at the lower 
extremities. The only portions of Early English 
construction’ retaining their primitive form are the 
windows in the sides, and one front of the smaller 
transept; and even these are marred by the intro- 
duction of tracery of the Perpendicular period. The 
central.tower, though not displeasing in its propor- 
tions, is but a poor example of a style so rich in this 
fine external feature: nothing can be more meagre 
than the panelling of its roof stage; more unsightly 
than the naked triangles which form the canopies, 
unadorned with erockets or finials; more insignificant 
than the statues and canopies of its belfry story. The 
angular buttresses and turrets I presume to be emana- 
tions of the genius which transformed the interior 
of the great transept into the precious Gothic of which 
I have before spoken. 

The external restorations just completed are brietly 
these. At the west front the gable has been rebuilt, 
and the angular buttresses replaced. These are very 
plain, but perfectly suitable to the charaeter of the 
froit—of three or four stages upwards, mirked by 


erockets and finials. The south front of the eastern 
transept has been restored, in strict accordance with 
the opposite one. The east wall of the Lady Chapel 
is entirely a reconstruction, and the disposition of the 
window, its main feature, will be understood from the 
description of its internal design. In the arch mould- 
ings of the upper range of lights are introduced two 
bands of the tooth ornament, which also enriches the 
raking lines of the triangular gable, and the hollow 
mouldings of the trefoil light opened in thegable. The 
buttresses at the corner, of plain Early: English cha- 
raeter, have been rebuilt consistently with what was 
discovered to bethcir original disposition when disem- 
barrassed of the unsightly masses of masonry which 
shored them up. In the design of the turrets which 
crown the buttresses at the angle of the smaller south 
transept front, the same success has not been attained 
48 in the internal restorations. They are of eight 
sides, with'a shafted arched opening in each’ face, 
and surmounted by an immoderately heavy octangular 





our Early English churches as the imagination can 
figure to itself. 

The cloisters, situated to the south of the cathedral, 
will not repay a lengthened examination. The tracery 
of the arches which once surrounded the quadrangle 
has been cut out of every otte. The vatiltitig of the 
corridors, however, still remains, a very good example 
of the Perpendiciilar period, aud there are other parts 
of the old Norman work which are worth looking at. 
These are a circular arched doorway, the entrance on 
the south side;with five shafts in the sides, carrying 
as many cOtivehtric retiring orders, with roll-formed 
edges, some’ of them carved. The wall of a covered 
passage leaditig to the east end of the cathedral is 
relieved by aif arcade of round arches on attached 
shafts, with ride cushion capitals, and-itt another pas- 
sage, conductiiig along into the north side of the 
cloister, there’ #8 a pointed transvetse arch, orna- 
mented with the’ Norman zig-zag, and'a'few compart- 
ments of Transitivtd'veultitic, with chaiifered diagonal 
ribs. 

But the most interesting and important relic of the 

Norman era is the Chapter-house, nearly in an unal- 
tered state. Externally a regular decagon, it assumes 
the circular form withiti. In the centre rises‘a’single 
sha‘t, from which radiate: the roll-fortied ribs of the 
vaulting, and fall upeti' shafts attached to the wall, 
between the windows: (Perpendicular ones replacing 
the old ones). Above'eath window subordinate vault- 
ing cells rise into the’prihcip.] vault, intersecting it at 
a point below its vertex; alter the matizer of Welsh 
vaulting cells. A billet-cut string rw beneath the 
windows, and below, tliv’wall is ornamented with an 
arcade’of ititerlacing, sethicircles, every pomted com- 
partrient'thus produced’ enclosing a smivller round- 
headed pinel on attached shafts. Thence to the floor 
shallow circular-headed niches are scooped out of the 
solid surface. The capitals are of the cushion form, 
and the arcade is formed by sunk surfaces, without 
the addition of mouldings; and yet nothing can be 
more pleasing than the effect produced by the employ- 
ment of means so simple. 
In this sketch of the cathedral of Worcester, I 
hope I have omitted no important architectural feature 
which can aid in arriving at a comprehension of its 
various styles, and that 1 may have succeeded in con- 
veying some idea (an imperfect one it must necessarily 
be) of its most conspicuous beauties. I ought perhaps 
earlier to have noticed the fact of the total disappear- 
ance of the ancient stained glass, of which I do not 
believe a single square survives. As a compensation, 
we have three or four modern painted windows, but 
as my recollections of the glorious specimens of this 
beautiful art in continental churches, and in many of 
our own tao, incline me somewhat to disparagement 
of the efforts of the revivalists, I will express no 
opinion upon them. VIATOR. 








CHOLERA THREATENING. 


HamBureG has-ever been our warning; and now 
again Hamburg has been attacked by the dread king 
of epidemics. It may be a nice question, for the 
moment, whether the precise degree of cold which 
has now superseded the sammer heats be sufficient to 
check the growth and progress of the ferment till 
next year; but there is too much reason to believe 
that next year will be a time of slaughter in England 
scarcely less horrible, aud far more extensive, than 
that which now is deluging the towus and fields of 
upper India with blood. In the midst of this sad 
prospect, however, there is hope that in many towns 
throughout England, where sanitary efforts have been 
made, there will be a decided triumph over the great 
enemy, although in others a deadly de‘eat. The direct 
and powerful influence of cleansing processes in 
paralyzing this fell destroyer bas been proved over 
and over again. Nay, we now know precisely what 
class of persons will furnish by far the greater number 
of victims to cholera, and on what street—it may 
almost be said on what house—it will deseend. We 
can lay our fingers, without the slightest liability to 
error, on the weak places which it will assail and 
invest. If such knowledge as this had been imparted 
to us withoat power of averting the danger, we must 
foresee it is hardly possible that a greater curse could 
have descended upon man; but, just as surely as we 
know when the cholera will burst forth from its 
savouldering ashes, and where it will make its most 
destructive ravages, so surely we know how to check 
its appearance in some quarters, aud mitigate its force 
in all; and the precautions which we may adopt for 
this purpose will not be superfluous: if the visitation 
which we apprehend should be withbeld, inasmuch as 
they will bar the progress of other diseases whieh are 
never absent from among us, and improving the moral 
as well as‘the physical well-being of society at large. 

The General Board of Health is awake, as it- ought 
to be, to the danger that now impends. It has-jnst 
issued advice to local boards asto the precautions that 





Pyramid,—the whole as unlike the graceful turrets of 











the most important suggestions offered. “First, that 
the air within and about dwelling-places be not con4 
taminated with offensive organic effluvia, such as arisé 
when the houses themselves are ill-ventilated, over- 
crowded, and unclean, or when their re‘use is not 
properly removed from them by d¥aihage or otherwise, 
or when any filthy accumulation exist in their neigh- 
bourhood, or when the local s@werage is defective: 

Secondly, that the public supply of water be, as far as 
possible, unpolluted by any kind of animal or vegetable 
impurity ; for where cholera is pr@sent or impending 
no house can be considered sdf for habitation in 
which there is any offensive smell' of animal refuse, or 
of other putrefactive animal or vegetable matter; and 
no water can be considered safe for drinking into 
which there flows (as is often the’¢ase with rivers and 
with wells in the neighbourheed of houses) any 
habitual discharge of town refli#e or any accidental 
soakage or leakage from drains'd® cesspools.” 

_ Full details are also given of the powers possessed 
by tHe loeal boards under thé Public Health and 
Nuisances’ Removal Act, and whith ought stringently 
to be exercised at this time. Tiity relate principally 
to matters of sewerage and cra, and generally to 
the yitevention or removal of all’ impurities which 
taint the atmosphere or hinder the diffusion of per- 
sonal and domestic cleauliness. Tlie following obser- 
vations can scarcely be too widely’ circulated and re- 
garded at the present moment :-—— 

“If is possible that no humad'éfforts may suffice to 

avert the course of that epidemio fe neni which thus, 
at certain intervals of time, comes, as it were, to test 
the sufficiency of our sanitary défences. But public 
authorities; armed with the existing powers of the 
law, cati'db almost everythiag to rénder the mysterious 
influence ititioctous, by retfioving these local condi- 
tions through which alone it is enabled to destroy life 
in this climate. 
Local boards may be well assured that, if any 
precautions adopted by them agaiost cholera should 
hereafter seem to have been superfluous in relation to 
the epidemic—if the suggested possibility of another 
visitation should happily not now be realised—the 
pains and cost which may have been given to sanitary 
improvement will in no degree have been wasted ; 
since undoubtedly such exertions will have borne fruit 
in preveuting other disease, and in lessening both the 
misery and the expense, the waste of life, and the 
waste of money, which are now the consequence of 
defective sanitary arrangements.” 

Other authorities besides the Central Board of 
Health are already moving in this matter throughout 
the couotry. ‘The Health Committee at Liverpool 
have had some discussion on the subject. At Tyne- 
mouth, the town-council, as the local board of health, 
are said to be adopting measures for the conservancy of 
the public health, aud none know better than the 
Tyuemouth people, from happy experience, the immnu- 
nity from attacks of cholera to be realised by attention 
tothe proper sanitary measures. In Londonitself, the ' 
medical officers of health have been calling attention 
to many nuisances which ought forthwith to be 
abated ; and particularly to the disgusting condition 
into which the arches and othet portions of the 
Farringdon-street or Clerkenwell “ improvements” 
have again fallen, as well as to the accumulations of 
filth in such waste places as those in Angel-alley, 
Bishopsgate-street ; Willis-court, Brackley-street ; 
Half Moon-alley, Little Moorfields; Feather-bed-bill, 
Moor-lane ; and Sussex-place, Leadeahall-street. 

All this is but a beginning, of course; and doubtless 
within the next few months there will be such a 
cleansing process going on throughout the country as 
it has not had for some years. Better late than never ; 
but were such processes to become perennial, as we 
have long laboured to render them, they would im- 








mensely coutribute so to promote the general health 
as to enable it to withstand and defy the choleraic 





virus at all times or at any time or place it might 
happen to appear. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Transmission of Designs and Autographs by 
Electric Telegraph.—P rofessor G. Carilli, in Florence, 
has invented an iostrument by which the above 
wonderous desideratum is to be accomplished, . and 
whieh: is: well. spoken of by the Italiam press. It 
consists: of a metallic pendulum, which moves: hori- 
zontally, and to which is attached a metallie indicator, 
moved by the oscillations of the pendulum, whieh at 
each oscillation descends at a slow rate. Before this 
indicator is plaeed a surface, on which the despateh is 
written, As the pendalum. oscillates; the indicator 
along this surface as much as this is possible 
by the extent of'the oscillation, and: this: over 
ail the space of the writing (design) whieh liesin the line 
of its movement, As-tne indieator deseeuds at each 
oscillation at the rate of the fraction of a millimetre, 
it’ must successively meet all the points of the surfac 





ought at once to be adopted. ‘I'he following are among 


on which it operates, 
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PHILOLOGICAL SCHOOLS, NEW-ROAD, 
MARYLEBONE. 


THESE schools are built in the style of the Domestic 
architecture of the fourteenth century. The materials 
used are red brick facings with Bath stone dressings. 
A handsome flight of steps leads to the entrance- 
porch opening to a lobby, from which rises a stair- 
case of Portland stone ascending to four spacious class- 
rooms, arranged for various purposes on the respective 
floors. The ceiling to the staircase is of oak, with carved 
bosses at the intersection of the panels. On the 
ground-floor is a theatre or lecture-room, capable of ac- 
commodating 200 pupils, in the form of an elongated 
hexagon, roofed with massive arched ribs springing 
from the angles resting on stone corbels, the whole 
being surmounted by a ventilating turret. By this 
arrangement a picturesque elevation is obtained ex- 
ternally. A playground for the boys in wet weather 
is formed under this portion of the building. Besides 
the theatre and class-rooms, there is a board-room, 
panelled with oak, lighted by an elaborate oriel 
window. There are various other rooms and con- 
veniences suitable for the domestic arrangements. 
The building has been erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. W. G. and E. 
Habershon, architects. The builders are Messrs. 
Thompson and Crosswell, of Islington. The contract 
was taken at 3,693/7. 








WARMINSTER ATHENEUM, 
A HINT. 


WE are not of those who would altogether decry 
eclecticism, but those who select and join must at any 
rate select what is good and produce harmony in 
joining. A building is in course of erection at War- 
minster, Wiltshire, for the purposes of the Athenseum 
and Literary Institution, at the cost of 1,825/. which, 
if finished in accordance with the view of it given in 
the Illustrated News last week, will be a constant 
cause of ridicule and vexation. Such a strange mixture 
of the unadulterated forms of the late Gothic and the 
London-Dwelling-house Italian style was probably 
never seen. Pointed arches, a Gothic bay window, 
and Gothic strings, are joined with rusticated quoins 
and Italian balusters: a horizontal piece of Gothic 
label moulding over some of the windows is carried 
on trusses, and, most incongruous of all, the doors, 








one on each side of the fagade, have a “ frontispiece ” 
of columns, entablature, and a broken pediment, with 
a bust in the opening. 

We speak more harshly than usual, in the hope as 
the building is in progress only, that we may induce 
reconsideration, and so prevent what would certainly 
prove very unsatisfactory. 








DISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS 


BY THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
MANCHESTER, 


THE annual distribution of the national medals for 
drawing among the students of the Schools of Art of 
the United Kingdom took place in the Manchester 
Town-hall, on Friday evening, the 9th instant, under 
the presidency of Earl Granville. The exhibition of 
the prize designs by students in all the schools of art 
in the kingdom had previously been opened at the 
Manchester School of Art. 

Mr. Edmund Potter, the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Manchester School of Art, having com- 
menced the proceedings, 

Mr. Redgrave explained the course followed in 
schools of design or schools of art, in order that the 
system on which the awards were made might be pro- 
perly understood. A system had been adopted by 
which education was now given in all schools for the 
poor, and so given that any town in the kingdom 
might avail itself of the opportunity to receive this 
instruction. Any town which chose to take the 
trouble of registering 500 students, or 1 per cent. of 
the population, who were willing to pay 64. for in- 
struction for one year in drawing, might have a 
master recommended who would undertake for that 
small sum the instruction of those 500 children for 
one year, giving them one lesson per week. The 
State further undertook to test this instruction, to see 
that it was soundly carried on, and at the end of the 
year would send an inspector down, and by means of 
papers from which there was no escape would examine 
those boys who chose to come up for examivation. 
And, to induce them to come up, a small prize was 
given to every successful child, the prize being of 
materials that would assist him in the further pro- 
gress of his art instruction. Moreover, to give the 
master an inducement, for every boy who received 
such a prize a small payment was made on his behalf 


to the master, which was in aid of the mere 6d. he 
had to pay for the twelve months’ instruction. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Redgrave stated, as a reason 
for not delivering the medals that evening, that de- 
siring to give the very best work of art that could be 
obtained, they had been obliged to go to a foreigner 
to produce the die. He hoped that on future occasions 
English art would stand well enough to produce its. 
own medals, but on this occasion the medal would be 
the work of M. Vechte, whose works stood forth pre-- 
eminent in the great exhibition in Paris. M. Vechte 
was engaged to give them one of the finest medals he- 
could produce, and said he was using all his efforts to- 
produce one of the choicest works. 

Several years ago the Art-Union of London set 
forth in a special report, which was extensively circu-- 
lated, and received the attention of a committee of 
the House of Commons, the want of encouragement 
in this country to medal-die engravers, and the conse-- 
quent fewness of artists in that department, and the 
Art-Union commenced a series of medals in honour 
of British artists, which has been regularly pro-- 
ceeded with, and is now of some extent. There is 
still little encouragement for the prosecution of the 
art, and the number of efficient professors is singularly: 
small. Returning from this digression,—-- 

Lord Granville delivered a very interesting address,. 
showing the need there was for the establishment of 
schools of art in this country, the value of a know- 
ledge of drawing, and some of the results which had 
followed the efforts already made. “ I believe it is. 
result,” said Lord Granville, “ to find that the students- 
in these schools in the last ten years have become: 
exactly ten times more numerous than they were ton 
years ago. I think it is a result to find that our 
education costs exactly one-fourth of what it did! 
seven years ago. I think it is a result to find, as: 
positive fact, that almost all the most eminent porce-- 
Jain manufacturers, almost all the most eminent 
cabinet-makers and upholsterers and paper-hangexs, 
and almost all the most eminent ornamental metal- 
work men, have got in their establishments at this 
moment men whom they have drawn from schools of 
art in different parts of the country.” 

The names of the prizeholders were then called 
over by Mr. Cole, and the certificates handed to them: 
by the president. The Right Hon. Mr. Cowper, 
M.P., Canon Richson, and others, afterwards tock 








part in the proceedings. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SCHOOL, NEW-ROAD, MARYLEBONE.—Messrs. W. G. anp E. Hapersnoy, ARcHITECTS. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Higham Ferrers.—The church of Higham Ferrers 
is to be thoroughly restored under the direction of 
Mr. Slater. The works will comprise the rebuilding 
of the north aisle and arcade, and the removal of the 
roofs throughout: it is also intended to reseat the 
whole with open seats. The amount to be expended 
is about 5,000/. The contract has been taken by 
Messrs. Ruddle, of Peterborough. 

Walsoken.—At a meeting lately held in the vestry 
of Walsoken church, the new rector, the Rev. G. 
Davies, laid before the meeting plans and estimates 
for the restoration of the church and the erection of 
schools, the sum required being about 1,200/. The 
rector commenced the subscription with the sam of 
2007.: Mr. R. Young followed with 125/7.; Mr. E. 
Jackson, 75/.; Mr. W. Sharp, 35/.; and before the 
meeting separated the sum exceeded 500/. 

Tranmere.—St. Paul’s Church, Lower Tranmere, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. The 
church, which stands in a field near the Old Chester- 
road, is built of red sandstone, in the Barly Decorated 
style. It consists of a nave and transepts, with 
chancel and organ aisle, with steeple at the south-east 
angle of the chancel. The nave is 38 feet wide, by 
75 feet in length, and 52 feet high. The transept is 
70 feet by 28 feet, and the chancel 30 feet by 26 
feet. The steeple, which is not yet built, will be 147 
feet high. The roof, which is simple, is supported by 
oaken beams and joints, burnished of a natural 
colour. The church at present holds 700 per- 
sons, but when galleries are placed in the tran- 
septs, there will be room for 350 persons more. The 
architects of the church are Messrs. Hay, of Liver- 
pool. The total cost was 3,100/.; all of which has 
been raised by the committee and the residents in the 
neighbourhood, who also previously built a parsonage | 
and schools, which cost upwards of 1,000/. The 
steeple has yet to be built, at a cost of 500/. | 

Gloucester.—The cemetery for this city has now | 
* been consecrated. The ground is situated to the | 
south-east of the city, towards Robin’s Wood-hill, and | 
near Tredworth and the road to Painswitk. Messrs. | 
Medland and Maberly, of this city, were the archi- | 
tects employed; and Messrs. Wingateand Sons were 
the contractors for the erection of the chapels, lodge, | 
mortuary chamber, boundary wall, and entrance- | 
gates; and Mr. Thompson for theroad-making and | 
drai The cemetery is about thirteen svres in | 
extent, eight of which are appropristed to tte Church 
of England, four for Dissenters, awl the remaining 
portion is occupied by roads aud The 
approach from the Painswick-romilis by a new mac- 
adamised road and fvotpath, and tie ary consists 
of a dwarf stone wall, with piete aud irou railing. The 
entrance-gates are of wro ifn, exeevted by Mr. 
Rogers, of Tewkesbury. poliapels are’ in the De- 
corated style of thirteemth century: they are placed. 
side by side, and couuected: by two’ vestries and an 
archway. Each elmpel is 88 feet long aud 18 feet: 
wide, with opem titer roof, stained: oals,. snd var 
nishek Over tlie central’ archway rises a stone spire, 
upwards of 80 feet: High, surmounted by a vane. The 
towet coutuius: # weighing. 6 cwt. and a stone 
stairouse is provided! for access to the belfry. Each 
gableof thie cliupels: in the east elevation is pierced 
with: @ tlrewligtit window,. filled with Decorated 
tracesyy of # Geomvtrice] character. The gables: in 
the west elevation are cavlb With two two 
light windows; and! each is surmounted by an 
ornamental cross. The side elevations-of the chapels 
are Broken By ‘the porches; one om the soutl side 
forming: the entrauce to the Dissenters’ chapel, and 
another om the north forming the eutrance to the 
Episewpal » By this arrangement the chapels 
are J distinct. and separate as regards 
religious rites: and ceremonies: at tle same time, 
beings connested’ By the vestties and archway,. tiey 
unite te form a whole. The growsd-has been drained 
to a depth of 10 feet. 

auihagiaes pe of the trastees of Goldem- 
squ , for the purpose of deciding om a 
plaw for the proposed new Capel to be ona on the 
Parade, the plan with the sigoature “La Vérité” was 
fixed upon. This plan was furnished by Messrs. Hay, 
of Liverpool. The resolution was carried By a 
majority of two votes; the numbers being eight to six, 
the rest of the twenty-four trustees-aud: twelve elders 
having declined to vote.. Another plan, that signed 
“Theory and Practice,” had six votes. Mr. Hay 
submitted two plans, or rather one plan with # modi- 
fication. The first includes: a: spire, which, however, 
would involve au outlay of 6007. over the 3,000/. to 
which the on have restricted the expense : 
the other is identical with: the first, exclusive of the 
spire, and this-is the one _— The building will 
be constructed in the Middle Pointed style of archi- 
. tecture, and will be capable of accommodating on the 
ground-floor 770 persons, and in the galleries (which 
are small) 238, making a total of 1,008 sittings. The 
building will be cruciform in shape. 





floor of the:olimmesl is laid witts eneaustic tiles, and 
‘the furniture is By Mc. Griffitt: Davies, of Bangor. 





Llandinorwig.—The eeremony of consecrating a 
church, newly erected in this mountainous and com- 
p'ratively uokaowo region of Carnarvonshire, was 
performed on Thursday in week before last, by the 
bishop of the diocese. The site of the building is an 
elevated spot on the left hand side of the road, between 
the two portions of what has been hitherto known as 
the village of “ Ebenezer,” just before arriving at the 
turning towards the slate quarries, on the road leading 
to Llanberis. It commands an extensive view of 
Carnarvon harbour, Anglesey, and the Menai and 
tubular bridges. The school,—a structure at the right 
side of the road, and south-west of the church,—was 
first erected, and a minister licensed to hold services 
and preach there till the more pretentious edifice 
designed for the congregation could be completed. 
This school is calculated to contain 800 children. The 
church is designed in the Second Pointed style, and 
consists of a nave, which is 56 feet 6 inches long, by 
18 feet 6 inches wide ; north and south aisles the same 
length as the nave, but 15 feet wide, and divided from 
it by arcades of five arches ; a chancel, 25 feet 6 inches 
long by 16 feet 6 inches wide ; a south porch ; robing- 
room on the north side of the chancel; and a tower 
and spire, which are placed at the west end, the lower 
story being thrown into the body of the church, by 
means of a lofty arch. The whole length of the 
church is 93 feet 6 inches internally, from east to 
west. All the dimensions give are internal dimen- 
sions. The sittings and fittings’ throughout are of 
pitch pine, lightly stained aid varnished, and the 
sittings are calculated to ae¢ommodate from 550 to 
600 persons, although on tlie occasion of the opening 
there were many more than that number present. 
The east window, of tracery, is filled with stained 
glass. The architect was My. H. Kennedy, of Bangor, 
and the works have been entirely carried ont by Welsh 
workmen, under the direction of Mr. Johw Jeues;. 
foreman of the building: department at Port Dinorwie. 
The whole of the carviug:has beea executed by Mr. 
Evans, including the font. aud corbels in the chancel. 
representing angels hulding sacred emblems, The: 
corbels and boxes in the remaining part of the edifice 
are carved im a: variety of devices and patterbm. The 
roofs are of deal,.staincd, and opeved to the ridge, 
which outside has an engrailled slate ornamental 
ridging. There ave double and single lighted windows 
in the aisles}. tw larger ones being: placed east and 
west, the situller ones-north andiseuth. The external 
elevations, east: aud west, show tliree gables. The 


The churchyard is surrounded by asunk fence, aud an 
iron railing’ next the road. The eutrance-g.tes, which 
are of wood-and iron, are pluced back from the road 
in a semicircular revess: The warmiug of the church, 
which is by Heated: air, was laid’ down by Mr. W. 
Bennett, of Liverpool. Tu adiition to the churh 
and svhool-room, with the sites; the graveyard). sad! 
an endowment of 200/. per aunum, Mr. Assteton: 
Smith, towhom the congregation are indebted for te 
erection of the wile, has caused’ to be built, at tlie 
north-east end of the churchyard}. a house for the 
resideuce of the clergyman; and! the whole work has 
been: designed and accompli Without regard to 
amount of expenditure. The erection of the church 
and‘ parsonage, we hear, will cost 7,000/. 
Kilkenny.—The Reman Catholic cathedral of 
Ossory has just been consecrated’. The edifice is 
cruciform. Itslength from the grand portal to the 
revess behind the great altar, is 162 feet. The nave 
is 30'fect iw width, and the aisles 15 feet wide each. 
The total width of the nave and aisles is 60 feet, and 
the breadth of the building-at the transepts is 100 feet. 
Tite tower, which springs from four symmetric arches 
at the junction of the nave with the transepts, rises 
to a height of 186 feet 6 inches, measuring to the top 
of the piomacles. The crypt and chancel of the 
church form a:space describing five sides of an’ octa- 
gon, Jit by nine lanceolated' wiadows above, and five 
below. Phree of the upper windows, and all the 
lower, are filled with stained'glass. The transepts are 
lighted by triplet lanceolate windows of stained glass, 
with smallerwindows at the sides. The transept doors 
are enclosed: by moulded Gothic portals, comprising 
cut. pillars aud arches, somewhat similar to the side 
doors of Christ Church Cathedral, in Dublin. Beneath 
tlie crosses: on: the gables are carved niches, with 
canopies, forthe reception of statues. There are also 
niches above the doors. Each of the trausepte is 
flanked by two towers, surmounted by open panel- 
work in cut stone, and carved pinuacles. The 
window over the principal entranve at the front gable 
is flanked by towers. This: window is divided into six 
compartments by stone mullions: these compartments 
inelose pauels of stained glass representing the stages 
of the Passion of the Redeemer. The interior is 


divided into nave, aisles, choir, transepts, crypt, and 
side chapels. The nave is divided from the aisles by 
five stone arches, supported by symmetrical pillars, 


lanceolate arches, giving a borrowed light to galleries 
running above the ceiling of the aisle. Above these 
opes are placed triple Gothic windows, corresponding 
with the arches. From brackets between the windows, 
trellissed rafters support the carved ceiling of stained 
and ornamented wood-work, with a cornice ranning 
the entire length of the nave. The floor of the church 
is a mosaic of black marble and white stone. The 
choir is approached by steps of black marble. The 
interior of the tower is open, and ornamentally ceiled 
at a high elevation. The sanctuary is approached by 
two further steps of black marble. The high altar is 
constructed of varieties of Italian marble, gilded at 
the margins’ mouldings of its panelled compartments, 
It is surmounted by a carved marble tabernacle. In 
the centre, over the tabernacle, is a large gold cross. 
At either side of the church are votive chapels, one of 
the Virgin and the other of St. Joseph,—the altar of 
the Virgin’s chapel being similar to the high altar, 
but of smaller proportions. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Norwich.—The statue gallery and class rooms of 
the Norwich Government School of Art have been re- 
coloured during the vacation, aud the ventilation 
made complete. The casts have been classified and 
arranged so that visitors can more conveniently view 
the collection. 

Braintree—The new factory of Messrs. Walters 
and Co. of London, which has been erected in this 
town by Mr. Laver, builder, for the manufacture of 
figured silk, is just finished : it is 75 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and it has two floors 12 feet high. 

Wootton Wamen.—The: new national. schools and 
teaeher’s sper which have = lately built yi 
were opetied: on Mit masdiy. ;- They are erected on 
a ng situation between this place and 
Henley, 


& pleasing: object from the road. 
Tie buildings were designed bes erected by Mr. G. 
Clavie, of this: place. 


Bristoi. srs. Cox and Dautiel have laid before 
thie Ce n of Bristol # plim, prepared by the 
Messrs. Popes and Bindon;, svellitects, of this city, 
for tie formation of a new rowd' tw Clifton. The pro- 
posed! mew road would start ftom the Deauery, Col- 
le n, and be-oarried across*Gollege-street, Lime- 
kiln-line, ed at the’ end, and the lower 
part of Brandom ill. to: Woodwell-crescent. Crossing 
Woodwell-lane by avinduwt, it would-enter the Galdney 
property, passing: through it to its termination at 
Clifton-hill. » distuaice from College-green to 
Clifton church, by tle present circuitous route, is 
6,000 feet ; by the new route 3,800: the gradient by 
Park-street is 1 in 11; that of the more'direct route 
lin 25. Nearly all the land required for the forma- 
tion of the proposed road, that is, ftom Limekiln-lane 
to Clifton-hill;. belongs to the corporation’ andthe pre- 
sent possesser of the Go estate; whio;. it is said, 
will present her portion of it: te the city. A subsi- 
diary part of the scheme is #roud! from Cliffe church 
to Cumbertatd' basin and the Hotwells, = 

Garston,—At a recent meeting: of the loval Board 
of Health, the surveyor, Mr. Stuwdiog, submitted 
plans, sections, and specifications: for malting: sewers 
in Mersey-road, Aigburth-road,, Grassendale-road, and 
Garston @ld-road ; and it was’ resolved thet tenders 
be obtaiaed. for sewers and for loaus,, amoutiting to 
6,500/. on the security of the special district: rates for 
Aigburth: and: Grassendale, for terms-of five’ or seven 
years, int'sumsof not less than S007. for the purpose 
of carrying out the plans. 

St. Helen’s:—A. watet-‘ountwin,. for tlie use of 
pedestrians, has been placed: i Cliurch-street, St. 
Helen’s, 

Shefield—The Dike of Cambridge’ has named 
Wednesday, October 21st, as theeday omwhieli he will 
visit Sheffield, to lay the foundatiomstone of the 
Crimean monument. 

Leeds.—The Leeds Board of Guardians, at 2 
special: meeting last week, resolved to build a new 
worktiouse for the township. Tie old workhouse, 11 
Lady-lane; had long been looked upon as doomed. 

Gatesiiead.—A correspondent, says the Northern 
Heprese, lias forwarded us a list of the tenders received 
by ttie Board! of guardians for painting the union work- 
house, we insert it asa curiosity: commeat on such 
“ wide” estimating is superfluous :— 


Mr. Sues: Anderson, Newcastle ... £26 19 0 
Messrs: Firank aud Son, Gateshead 25 0 0 
Mr. William Laidler, Newcastle ... 24 0 0 
Mr.Thomas Cummins, Gateshead... 2210 0 
Mr. George Robson, Gateshead... 19 19 0 
Mr. Robert Rawlings, Gateshead... 1010 0 
Mr. James Sibbald, Newcastle...... 9 0 0 


Mr. Sibbald’s tender was accepted, conditionally with 
his finding security for the due performance of the 
work. The system, remarks the Gateshead Observer, 
comwbenting on it, is, to speak plainly, absurd and 





Above these arches the walls are perforated by double 





immoral. The work cannot be done for 9/,; and, we 
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ave assured, would yield little profit at the highest 
sum named. 

Derby.—The Arboretum Commitiee have received 
several designs for the proposed saloon, and selected 
that of Messrs. Giles and Brookhouse, architects. 
The same is already in progress, and will accommodate 
about 5,000 persons. The estimated cost is 3,000/. 








THE PROFESSORIAL CHAIR AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
“ THE PRESENT POSITION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.” 


Sir,— On dit, that Mr. Scott is desirous of occupy- 
ing the professorial chair at the Royal Academy. If this 
be so, he could not well have shown his utter unfitness 
for the office in a stronger light than he has recently 
done by his paper on “The present Position and 
future Prospects of Gothic Architecture,” read before 
the Yorkshire Architectural Society, at the Mansion- 
house, Doncaster. The Professor of Architecture at 
the Royal Academy should above all things have a truly 
catholic mind. He should not be bigoted, but willing 
and able to recognise beauty in whatever style it might 
be displayed. He ought, moreover, to have such an 
insight into universal art as to be prepared to poiot 
out to the student the characteristic features and 
‘beauties, as well as the failings and inhereut defects 
of the several known styles. He need not love all 
alike, but assuredly, on the other hand, he must not 
hate any. No lopsided man, no party man—in short, 
no bigot, can be a fit tutor to the architectural youth 
of England; and that Mr. Scott is tainted with 
bigotry, I think none who have read his paper can 
deny. What an accumulation of deprecatory epithets 
does he hurl at all architecture that cannot lay claim 
to the fallacious title of “Christian!” Why, sir, 
according to his argument, we are not only much 
worse artistically than were our middle evil (Midzval) 
forefathers ; but because the Englishman of the present 


‘day does not have Pointed windows and gabled roofs 
‘to his house and warehouse, he is, forsooth, immoral— 


not to be compared with “the monks of old—what a 
saintly race were they!”—‘a Pagan villa,” with 
little better than a Pagan tenant. I fancy few Pagans 
ever had such domiciles as the modern Eaglish, and 
certainly, as the rule, [ think we may say, in favour of 
our countrymen, that in no foregone age have there 
been so many happy and Christian homes. 
“Christian art is a misnomer:” thus saith the 
Quarterly Review ; and most heartily do I endorse 
this opinion,—merely observing that I shall be ready 
to alter my views on this subject when Mr. Scott and 
his Medisevalist brethren can prove that the style of 
which they are such ardent lovers owes its direct 
origin to Christian doctrine—and can in addition 
show that zo other style can be applied by Christian 
people in a Christiam spirit to the various edifices 
required in our age. There is nothing more de- 
plorable in the present position of our art than the 
Pharisaical pride of a few “ good-old-times ” meno, who 
are ever crying out to all who cannot “ go back” with 
them, “Stand by, we are holier than thou.” The 
Medieval is the ¢rue art, and Pugin was its prophet. 
I would not say one word against the beautiful cathe- 
drals and churches of the fatherland; ueither do I 
object to the application of the style of those struc- 
tures in modern ecclesiastical buildings. If we want 
a church, and our architects must copy, better far that 
they should take for their pattern some building which 
they can see, than copy from published plates of Greek 
and Roman temples. But I have wandered far away 
from my theme; merely took upthe pen to call attention 
to the virulent abuse of general architecture to be found 
in Mr. Scott’s paper, and to ask whether an artist 
with such an evident animus is suited for a “ master.” 
I should indeed be sorry to say anything to injure 
the feelings of so accomplished a man as Mr. Scott : 
I believe that of all the revivalists he has best turned 
to account the doings of our mediseval forefathers, 
and more than this I think that, beyond other eccle- 
siastical architects, he has been successful in adapting 
a style evidently papistical in its ancient treatment 
to the requirements of our Protestant Creed: that he 
has quite succeeded, I do not fancy Mr. Scott himself 
would by any means admit. I wish him all success 
in his endeavours to push forward and onward his 
favourite style, but for the sake of art I do sincerely 
trust that while he is thus a sincere lover of one 
style, and a thorough hater of all else, he may never 
as professor from the Architectural Tribune at 
the Royal Academy. Criticus. 








Tae “ Orner Expenses” oF THE East LonpON 
Unton.—Under the mysterious heading of “ Other 
Expenses,” there are four separate amounts, viz. ;— 
5397. Os. 1ld.; 269/. 2s. 9d.; 2277. 10s. 10d.; 
34/. 2s. 3d.; all in one year’s accounts! This is a 
very objectionable mode of accounting for public 
moneys. It is feared that the old parish disorder for- 
merly known as the “select vestry,” is now raging 
under another name.—TAxes. 


COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR LAYING OUT 
SURFACE AND SUBSOIL OF STREETS. 


In reply to the offer of six prizes made by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for designs showing 
the best mode of laying out the surface and subsoil of 
the new street in Southwark, as an example of a first- 
class street, and also for the street in Westminster, as 
a second-class street, showing the disposition of the 
private vaults, sewers, gas and water pipes, telegraph 
wires, with avy parts of the soil appropriated to 
other useful purposes, viz. ;— 


For first-class street .,....... 100 Guineas. 
22 50 » 
a 10 » 
And for second-class street... 50 ,, 
» 20. — 
> 5 »” 


thirty-nine competitors seut in plans, and these were 
referred to a committee of seven persons, consisting 
of four professional men, aud the chairman, and two 
other members of this Board, assisted by the en- 
gineer and superintending architect. Mr. Alderman 
Cubitt and Mr. Wright were the members associated 
with the chairman, and Mr. R. Stephenson, Mr. T. 
Hawksley, Mr. G. Lowe, and Mr. T. H. Wyatt were 
the professional men. The following is a list of the 
plans :— 








SS..| 88. 
>| 72a a3 
£| 2e8| S65 Motto, 
8-30 £ 3 
a|/ Ese) Ss 
ae As SAA 
aiA i=) 
1 3 Pro Bono Publico. 
2 |General a The Winner. 
applicable 
3 1 { to Gracious be the Issue. 
2nd Class 
4 2 do. Sub Terra. 
5 2 1 Perseverance. 
6 a 1 Premeditatus, 
applicable 
7 2 { to Practical. 
.| 2nd Class 
8 3 g Cura. 
9 3 eis Desiderium Seculi. 
10 1 1 Cloacina, 
ll 3 1 Ferimur per opaca locorum. 
12 2 as -D. 2000. 
13 4 6 Access, Cleanliness, and Per- 
manence, 
14| 4 Est modus in rebus. 
15 5 Nemo. 
16 i Victoria, 
17 2 ies Once made, always perfect. 
applicable 
18 5 if PP oO Hope. 
(| 2nd Class ; ; 
19 : do. (Juvenis) Unus inter multos, 
20 3 3 Labor omnia vincit. 
21 3 3 Anonymous, 
22 6 2 Sperans, 
23 1 we Delhi. 
24 2 1 Aux grands Maux les grands 
Remédes. 
25) 6 ie Peto. 
applicable : 
26 5 { to Selim’s Duplicate System. 
2nd Class 
27 = 1 Hector. . 
28 4 3 Cloaca Magna and Minor. 
29 3 ahs Opinions differ. 
90} «.. ] Persevefance (in a Circle). 
SL} ave 1 Unit. 
32 4 2 Strada Nuova. 
applicable 
33 3 { to Alma Mater. 
2nd Class 
34 3 2 Hope. 
35 1 pen Pedestres. 
36 2 1 Cleanliness, Comfort, Economy 
37| 1 1 Utilitate. 
38 4 2 Per Bonta del’ Uom o eBestia. 
39 4 2 Gully. 




















The committee have unauimously awarded the 
several prizes as follow :— 





FIRST-CLASS STREET. 





Serial 
Number. 








Motto. Name and Address, | Prize. 
Guins, 
19 |(Juvenis). Unus in-|/H. D. Davis, 227, Maida-| 100 
ter multos hill West 


James Thomas Knowles,| 50 
1, Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn 

11 |Ferimur per opaca|Frederick and _ Alfred) 10 

locorum. Warren, 2, Duke-st. 

Adelphi 


SECOND-CLASS STREET. 


32 |Strada nuova 














3 |Gracious be the}/W. H. Cullingford, 43,; 60 


Issue Pembridge-villas, Bays- 
water 
26 |Selim’s Duplicate| Wm. Reddall, 3, Chapel-| 20 
System place, Poultry 


24 |Aux grands Maux/Samuel Hughes andGeo.| 5 
les grands Re-| Hopkins, 14, Park-st. 
médes Westminster 


Next week the designs will be. open to the public 

















at the Society of Arts’, Adelphi. It does not seem 
that anything of great value has been elicited by the 
competition. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
THE MAIN DRAINAGE. 


A MEETING of the Metropolitan Bo rd of Works 
was held on the 14th, specially for farther considera- 
tion of the Board of Works’ communication as to the 
main drainage of the metropolis, when Mr. Carpmael, 
with a lengthened address, in which he stated his ob- 
jections to the plans of the referees, moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

‘* That the reports of this Board submitted to the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, 
also the report of Messrs. Galton, Simpson, and Black- 
well, be reluaet to two eminent engineers and the en- 


gineer of this Board, to report thereon at their earliest 
convenience.”’ 


Major Lyons seconded the motion, and Mr. Wright 
moved the following amendment :— 


** That this Board regrets that the First Commissione 
of her Majesty’s Works has rejected the Plan B* without 
communicating to the Board the reason for its rejection. 

That this Board, with the assistance of its engineer, has 
carefully considered the scheme proposed by the referees 
py er by the First Commissioner so far as the mate- 
rials furnished have enabled them, and that, while enter- 
taining great respect for the eminent engineers consulted 
by the First Commissioner, it has arrived at the conclusion 
that the scheme proposed by them cannot be adopted by 
the Board. 

That this Board, while it regrets the further delay in 
carrying out the great sanitary work of the main drainage, 
is gratified to find by the report of the referees that they 
have adopted the principles of the plan of this Board as a 
basis for their scheme, notwithstanding the latitude of 
investigation given to them in their instructions by the 
First Commissioner, and that the differences upon this 
important question are now reduced to a few tangible 
points, viz. :— 

Recommendations which this Board has no power to 
carry into effect. aia | 

Recommendations of works the expense of which it 
has been admitted by the First Commissioner that the 
Board cannot with justice be called upon to defray out of 
the metropolitan rates. 

Differences of an engineering and sanitary character 
upon the following points :— 

Open sewers, with diminished falls. , 

The western sewage carried on the Surrey side. : 

A large increase in the dimensions of sewers to provide 
mainly for an increased area and rainfall.” 


The amendment was seconded by Mr. Turner, and 
after some discussion the motion was lost by twenty 
votes to eight, and the amendment agreed to by a 
majority of eighteen votes to nine. ; 

Mr. Alderman Cubitt then moved the following 
resolution :— 

** That this Board considers that the open sewers pro- 
posed by the plan of the referees of the First Commis- 
sioner are altogether inadmissible, and is of opinion that it 
would not be justified in carrying out any scheme of which 
such open sewers formed a part, but that the other points 
of difference appear to be fair subjects for discussion and 
arrangement,” 

Mr. Bristow seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to unanimously. 


Mr. Bristow then moved— 

“The appointment of a committee for the purpose of 
drawing up a written communication to be made to the 
First Commissioner, based upon the preceding resolutions, 
preparatory to a conference with him on the subject.” 

The motion having been seconded, was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Hawkes, Mr. Leslie, and Mr. H. L. 
Taylor, but was carried without a division. © 

The following gentlemen were named as the com- 
mittee: —Mr. Bristow, Mr. Wright, Mr. Alderman 
Cubitt, Mr. Doulton, Mr. Turner, Mr. Offor, Mr. 
Dennis, Colonel Kennedy, and Mr. D’Iffanger. 








A HINT TOUCHING FOUNDATIONS AND 
THE REMOVAL OF GRAVEL. 


In land where the subsoil is clay, the vegetable 
mould holds the rain-water until it passes off by evapo- 
ration. In localities where this is the condition of 
the soil, vegetation will probably be luxuriant, and 
the kitchen-gardener will thrive ; but a humidity will 
hang abont the atmosphere, and it will be evident that 
the soil which is most conducive to vegetation is least 
favourable for habitation. On the contrary, in land 
where the subsoil is gravel, the mould parts with its 
moisture in two ways—upward by evaporation, and 
downward by absorption. In localities thus circum- 
stanced vegetation is retarded, and the kitchen-gar- 
dener has small profits and s/ow returns; but the 
atmosphere is clear, and the quarter becomes deservedly 
popular for residence. St BE, 

In urban districts, the above distinction, in a great 
measure, disappears, for the houses are close together : 
what ground they have in rear is mostly paved over: 
the streets are entirely so; and the drainage of the 
entire surface is provided for. In the suburbs, how- 
ever, hardly any of these points hold good ; and the 
question as to the — of the — is ceed 
ever recurring, especially in the newer neig - 
hoods. Unless pe amar Ate the land which has 
gravel for its subsoil will have the preference. 

Not only in a sanitary point of view is the grave] 
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land to be preferred to the clay land: structurally, it 
is, beyond comparison, the best. On clay, if you do 
not put in a tough artificial rock—that is, concrete— 
to build on, the drought of every hot summer will 
crack the upper portion of your clay subsoil, and for 
every crack you will have a rent in your walls; but 
on gravel, unless it be loose, the artificial rock is not 
desiderated : your foundation is unchangeable. Here, 
then, are economy and security along with health. In 
the country, suppose the subsoil is gravel, and the 
circumstances happen to be such that there can be no 
sewerage, building is not prevented, seeing that dry- 
built cesspools, or absorbing-wells, serve the purpose 
of drains; bat where the subsoilis clay, and there are 
no means of drainage, since a cesspool would hold 
water like a tub, and run over when full, the Jand had 
better be left in the hands of the agriculturist. 

Now, with respect to our suburbs, it happens that 
there is such a demand for gravel, for road and foot- 
path making, that whoever gets hold of a piece of 
building ground with gravel in it is tempted to turn 
every cube yard he possibly can into cash, to help him 
on with his building speculation; and I think 1 have 
known instances of unprincipled parties taking a lease 
of such ground ostensibly to build on, whose only 
object was to steal the gravel; and I believe I could 
also point out an estate, every builder of a house on 
which had to pay down 10/. for the gravel,—a famous 
contrivance for testing his good faith. It is this 
temptation to make more than enough of the gravel 
from the foundations which is the object of my 
writing these few remarks. I could point out the 
evil consequences of this practice in many suburban 
oh peome The gravel is dug out beyond the proper 

epth for building on: a notice is put up—“ Rubbish 
may be shot here;” and the refuse siftings, vege- 
table mould, &c. form a basis for the future houses to 
be built on—in the vi//anous style: I ackaowledge 
the few inches of concrete; to which I would much 
prefer the plain solid gravel. In this manner is the 
superiority of the gravel soil subverted, in the struc- 


tural point of view; and a more damp and more | P 


unsound house built over it than would be built on 
the clay, where the interposition of ample concrete 
footings would be inevadable. 

The lessors of such ground should adopt means to 
prevent this abuse, which is one of the causes of so 
many “crack” houses. By so doing, they may guard 
against a few of the houses “ falling in” before the 
leases. JAMES WYLSON. 


*,* The evil here pointed out is a great one, and 
cannot be too strongly reprobated. We have before 
our eyes at this moment a number of houses the walls 
of which are being constructed within two or three feet 
of deep excavations, now loosely filled with rubbish, 
from which sand for mortar has been removed. The dis- 
trict surveyors do what they can to prevent it, short of 
summoning the builders before a magistrate (often 
they are not aware of the fact), but they must now see 
what view magistrates will take of the wording of the 
Building Act in this respect. Can it be said of walls 
in such a position that the foundations “ rest on the 
solid ground ?” 








BLACKBURN INFIRMARY PLANS. 


On Monday the Infirmary Committee met at the 
Town-hall, for the purpose of again inspecting the 
plans sent in for competition, the number having been 
reduced to four. According to the Preston Guardian, 
after examination, they were reduced to three, viz.— 
“Solus,” 16 votes; “Le Plan Francais,” 15 votes; 
“Templar Munditus,” 5 votes. The committee then 
adjourned until Saturday, this day, when we presume 
they will agree upon their report ; and it is believed 
that the selecting committee will refer the choice 


between the two favourite designs to the general com- 


mittee, or to scientific arbitrators. 








CONFLICT OF OPINION BETWEEN SUR- 
VEYORS AS TO CHARGES. 
TRIMEN 0, LINDUS. 


MR. DE LA Mare appeared for the defendant. 


penses out of pocket. The defendant resisied the 
claim, and paid 5/. 5s. into court in satisfaction of 
the plaintiff’s claim. For the defence several surveyors 
were called, and amongst them Mr. Lloyd, and they 
all stated that one day’s time was sufficient for the 
survey of the property in question; and ihat five 
guineas wasa fair and reasonable remuneration. His 
Honour, after hearing the evidence on both sides, 
found a verdict for the defendant, with costs. Verdict 
accordingly. 








RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THE METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Tux directors of the South-Eastern Railway Company 
appeared to a summons, before Mr. Secker, on Saturday 
last, to answer a complaint of Mr. C. R. Badger, the 
district-surveyor of Lewisham, for refusing to pay him the 
sum of 21. 12s. 6d. fees to which he was entitled under the 
Metropolitan Building Act. 

Mr. Rees, solicitor to the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, attended on behalf of the directors. 

From the evidence of Mr. Badger, it appeared that the 
fees were claimed in respect of three arches, forming por- 
tions of the North Kent Railway, at Lewisham, having 
been so altered, by additions of other walls, with doorways, 
as to form livery stables, and as such let to a private indi- 
vidual for the purpose of trade. 

Mr. Rees inquired under what section of the Act the 
fees were claimed ? 

Mr. Badger replied the 9th section, the words being in 


a 7 of work “in, to, or upon any building.” 

r. Rees contended that the work in question being at 
a building which was used for the purposes of the railway, 
it came within the spirit of the meaning of the Act of Par- 
liament, which prevented the interference of district sur- 
veyors with works belonging to railway companies. 

Me. Secker said, it was true the arches in question 
formed a portion of the railway, and were, therefore, con- 
structed for the purpose of traffic; but he could not see 
what the converting them into buildings for stables had to 
do with the railway, excepting that the company received 
rent from the letting. 

Mr. Rees observed that it was an important question, 
which would have to be decided by a superior court. 

Mr. Secker remarked that the question had been under 
the consideration of his colleague (Mr. Traill), and his 
opinion went with the district surveyor, that the stables 
were not necessary for the purposes of the railway, and 
—_ therefore, he (Mr. Secker) must order the fees to be 
aid. 

It was then agreed that notice of appeal should be given, 
and that a case should be prepared for the opinion of the 
a of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Secker is unquestiunably 
right. 








ROAD BETWEEN EAST-INDIA DOCK-ROAD 
AND BOW-ROAD. 


Ar a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
on the 9th, the following report from the Committee 
of Works and Improvements was brought up, and it 
was resolved by seventeen to three—‘‘ That the 
recommendations of the committee, with the plans 
and estimates for the formation of a new street to the 
Bow-road, be agreed to ;”— 


“‘ That the necessary steps be taken by the Board for 
forming a road between the East-India Dock-road and 
Bow-road, in the course shown by the line coloured red | 
upon the plans produced, and for improving the bridge of 
the Eastern Counties Railway in the Grove-road, and the 
bridge over Sir George Duckett’s Canal, in the Grove- 
road, provided the several Fy se give up for the 
purposes of the proposed road and improvements the land 
comprised within the points A and B upon the plans, to a 
width of 70 feet at the least ; that Mr. Cotton, one of the 
proprietors, do undertake to make the road for the land 
which he shall so give up, and also contribute a sum of 
1,000/. towards the expense of making the bridge over the 
Lea-cut; and provided further, that the owners of the 
land, or the parishes, undertake the formation and making 
of the roads between the points A and C on the plans, 
and to provide all the expenses required for their com- 
pletion: the total estimated cost of the said road and 
works to this Board being 27,2041,” 








NOTES UPON IRON. 


On Thursday, at Birmingham, and on Wednesday, 
at Wolverhampton, matters wore a gloomy aspect 
that will not, it is feared, be removed on this side 
of Christmas. There was exceedingly little done, and 
prices both of pig and malleable iron had a downward 
tendency. This is mainly attributable to the alarm- 
ing state of things in America, accompanied with the 
rise in the rate of discount, and the Indian matters. 

In America, although 60 per cent. per annum, 
upon second-class paper is the rate of discount, yet 
the disasters are not supposed to have reached their 





This was an action in the Westminster County Court, 
before Mr. Francis Bayley, the judge, in which the 
plaintiff was an architect, and the defendant the pro- 
prietor of considerable property at Stra'ford, and the 
village of Upton, a mile beyond. The property, it 
——t is in chancery, and in compliance with some 
order of that court, the defendint instructed Mr. 
Trimen to survey about forty small cottages, the 
greater number of which were at Stratford, for the 
purpose of determining whether they were worth 
avy, and if so, what repairs. It appeared from the 
waren s evidence, that he went dowa twice himself 

efore he could determine the matter. Not being per- 
fectly satisfied with his own opinion, he sent down a 
second surveyor, who also reported upon the state of 
the premises. He subsequently sent in his bill to the 


defendant amounting 





to 14/7. 18s. 6d. fees and ex- | 


THE HOUSE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
I oBSERVE a paragraph in your last week’s paper 


expressing great regret that the house so interesting 


as the residence of George Stephenson and the birth- 
place of Robert Stephenson should be destroyed. I 
am glad to inform you that the schools which are 
about to be built, and which are intended as a memo- 
rial to George Stephenson, will not actually stand 
upon the site occupied by the house, but it is intended 
either to preserve it within the bounds of the play- 
ground, or, if removed, a fac-simile model of it will 
be made and placed in a suitable part of the building. 
This latter course will most probably be adopted,* as 
the ravages of time are fast telling a tale upon it. 

The schools, in which Mr. Robert Stephenson takes 
a very active interest, will consist of two large school- 
rooms for boys and girls, with class-rooms to each, 
accommodating in all upwards of 400 children. There 
will also be a residence for a master and mistress, 
together with a library and reading-room. The style 
of buildings will be Gothic, and built of brick with 
stone dressings. | ARCHIBAr.D M. Dunn, Architect. 





In my first design for the ‘‘ Stephenson Schools” at 
Willington-quay, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, it is intended 
to preserve the house in which Robert Stephenson was 
born; and any other idea than this, I am sure, will not 
meet with the sanction of the Newcastle corporation. 
Witi1am A, Know zs, Architect. 








Books Receioev. 


VARIORUM. 


A NEW edition of Mr. Timbs’s “ Popular Errors 
explained and illustrated : a Book for Old and Young” 
(Kent, Fleet-street), has just appeared. It is in great 
part rewritten, so as to be in the main a new work, 
and now forms one of the series of volumes of 
“Things not generally known.” Having already ex- 
pressed our favourable opinion of the volume as pre- 
viously issued, it is almost unnecessary to do more 
than intimate its reissue; but the book is almost a 
new one, and we must at least add that it cannot but 
enhance the author’s repute for curious research and 
entertaining ss well as instructive writing. ——A. 
new issue of “The Handbook to the Metropolitan 
and District Board of Works ” has been published by. 
Abbot, Barton, and Co. of Upper Wellington-street,. 
Strand. In this revised edition, the compiler has 
added the levels of the principal thoroughfares in and 
around London from actual survey, which must 
be of advantage to architects, builders, and surveyors,, 
as well as interesting and useful to general readers. 
A tract on the sale of land has been publisked 
by Kerbey, 118, Whitechapel-road, the useful and 
desirable object of which may be gathered from the 
title, which is——‘‘ Vendors aud Purchasers: a short 
Epitome, giving reasons why the present cum- 
brous and expensive mode of transferring land and 
house property should undergo a modification; to 
which is added Votes and Voters, a glance at our 
county registration.” The author is Mr. W. R. 
Jackson. 











Miscellanea. 


Fatat AcciENT AT BrickiayERS’ ARMS STA- 
TIoN.—Richard Membrey, a mason, was killed at the 
Bricklayers’ Arms Station of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way last week. On Tuesday morning deccased was 
chipping a block of stone, when the sheer-legs suddenly 
fell, one of the poles smashing his face upon the 
stone, and fracturing his skull. The sheer-legs had 
| been used to raise the stone work, and were secured 
_to a guide-rope, which was fastened to a stone of great 
‘weight, moved by three men. One of the legs was 
lifted accidentally too far off the ground, which over- 
powered the men, and thus caused the accident. A 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death,” but expressed an opinion that any workman 
employed within reach of sheer-legs, when being 
moved, should be cautioned to retire to a safe distance. 

Tue New WesLEYAN CHAPEL IN THE HOLLO- 
WAY-ROAD is now opened. Mr. C. Laws was the 





worst. There are no orders coming across now, and 
| the only communications received are countermands. 
| Firms on the other side of the Atlantic, which by the 
| previous mail were spoken of as firm, were by the 
last referred to as highly unsafe. Then, whilst no 
failures in New York have affected South Stafford- 
shire immediately, some firms in that district will, it 
| is expected, suffer from the effects of the panic upon 
creditors in this country who have large transactions 
with the United States direct. 
Most of the works continue in full-time operation, 


buyers are yielded to, and rates accepted considerably 
lower than those now demanded. 

Wednesday was factors’ quarter-day at Wolver- 
/hampton. ‘The accounts for the most part were met 
with promptitude. 








but this cannot last long unless the demands of 


architect; Mr. Cowell, clerk of works; and Mr. 
| Cleaver, builder. Messrs. Hart and Son furnished 
‘the gas (forty jets), corone, gas standards (183 jets), 
‘communion standards, &e,; and Mr. J. Daymond was 
‘the architectural. sculptor, who executed the carving 
‘of the cap of the columns, corbels, and the two 
‘entrance doorways: each cap and corbel has a dif- 
‘ferent treatment of its foliage. The gas standards 
and the coronee were designed by Mr. J. Ash. 

APPOINTMENT OF BorovGH SuRVEYOR FOR 
Sourn Sureips.—Mr. John Ayris, of Westminster, 
has been appointed by the corporation of South 
Shields to act as their surveyor. 








* To this course we must continue to object. Admitting 
the interest attaching to the house, we trust the committee 
| will not fail to preserve it, 
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Sr. MarGaReEt’s, WESTMINSTER. — As the wet 
weather has commenced, would you be so obliging as 
to counsel the laying of a little more paving in 
St. Margaret’s Churchyard. If money be scarce in 
that rich parish, a continued footway from the Abbey 
end to the front door of St. Margaret’s Church would 
suffice at present; but in these days of improvement 
it is rather reflective on the authorities to allow this 
great improvement to.remain unfinished.—JoHNNY. 


THE ALTERATIONS AT EDINBURGH CasTLE.—The 
operations of the military engineering authorities are, 
it seems, suspended in the meantime, and the plans 
have been shown to the City architect, Mr. Cousins, 
‘and others interested ; but the Government authorities 
have not promised that the public shall have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them before anything further is done. 
The Lord Mayor, who has seen them, states that they, 
at all events, show a manifest desire to do justice to 
the site, and it was stated to him that the Government 
authorities wished to make the alterations of a cha- 
racter to correspond with the buildings already 
erected. 

THE Coventry ScHoot or Art.—The annual 
meeting of this school took place at St. Mary’s Hall, 
which was crowded in every pait: four-fifths of 
the audience or spectators, according to the local 
Herald, were ladies, whose influence is not to be 
despised. Lord Leigh presided. His lordship begins 
to doubt whether foreigners still excel in the 
forms and colours of their fabrics: he rejoiced to 
observe that great progress was now being made even 
in these particulars. The report congratulated the 
subscribers and friends of the school that the progress 
of the institution since last annual report had been 
steady and satisfactory. The number of students 
entered on the books during the past year, however, 
was only 371, against 384 in 1855-6, and 340 in 
1854-5. The late exhibition of the works of students 
had been visited by upwards of 3,500 persons. It 
was now necessary to make an effort for the erection 
of an adequate building for the accommodation of 
the school, and a convenient site was being looked 
out, when a meeting would be convened, and a scheme 


_ for raising funds submitted. The finances of the 


school were now in a better position than they had 
‘been in since the Government grant for the payment 
of the masters was withdrawn. The balance in 
hand, however (13/.), was insufficient to meet current 
expenses, and increased subscriptions were pressed for. 
South Wares Institute oF MINING AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—An important meeting 
of engineers and mineral proprietors, interested in the 
railways and works of South Wales, was held at 
Merthyr, on the 30th ult. to consider the desirability 
of forming an institute. All the principal iron works 
of South Wales were represented at this meeting, and 
the principal engineers of the district were present, 
‘or sent letters in favour of the proposed institute. 
Appropriate resolutions were passed after an interest- 
ing discussion,and a committee was appointed to draw 
‘up a code of laws for the government of the institute, 
naming local committees, &c. &c. The meeting was 
then adjourned to the 29th inst. Merthyr, often called 
the cradle of the iron trade of South Wales, and the 
place where Trevethick built and set to work the first 
locomotive engine ever made, is fixed upon as the 
home of the institute. Nearly a million tons of pig 
iron are annually manufactured in South Wales; and 
besides, the Welsh works import largely from other 
districts, and convert an immense quantity of pig into 
bar and rail iron, nearly one-third of all the wrought 
iron made in Britcin being produced in South Wales. 
Tue Brotaerton MemoriAL.—In justification of 
myself, I must trouble you for a very small portion 
of your valuable space in answer to Mr. Chadwick’s 
letter in your last. You will notice the more important 
queries are entirely omitted by him. My last letter 
to you was a plain and true statement of simple facts. 
When the design is engraved, every artist and archi- 
tect can judge of its merits himself, but I have a 
clear and distinct recollection of reading the designer’s 
own particulars, wherein he said, the spire rested on 
the heads of the angels, and not on columns, as Mr. 
C. says. As regards the mottoes, I never heard of 
them till the designs were exhibited; the advertise- 
ment in the Bui/der was so clear and perfect that J, 
with others, never thought of applying for further 
particulars. Respecting what Mr. C. says as to 
lists, &. being seat to each competitor, it is entirely 
untrue, as regards at least one ; and I will conclude all 
T have to say of this affair by assuring you, sir, that 
gum arabic in Manchester is manufactured from horses’ 
hoofs, and, unlike Sir Benjamin West and his cat, 
camel-hair pencils are happily secured there from the 
back of the hog. He says, sir, my drawing, mounted 
on canvass, on a thick strainer, with a thickness of 
lining paper and an ordinary mount, was attached to 
the wall with a “small tin tack.” Is not this pre- 
posterous? By that one assertion may Mr. Chadwick 
be judged, for a difficulty of that sort could not be 
surmounted by the god VULCAN. 








A CentraL “Pxiace” In LONDON, UNITING 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE WITH THE BoROUGH ACROSS 
THE WATER.—I have just returned from a rustic 
tour, in which I had not the opportunity of seeing 
the Builder, and have only just seen the number of 
Oct. 3, in which you so obligingly introduce my 
second letter on “A Central ‘Place’ in London, 
uniting Trafalgar-square with the Borough.” I am 
extremely gratified to find that I hold a somewhat 
similar view with yourself on this subject. It was, if 
you will allow me to say so, probably long in both 
our minds before it appeared in print. As, however, 
in your prefatory remarks you allude to the number 
of the Builder of Dec. 13, 1856, I may also draw 
your attention to the September number of the 4rt- 
Journal of that year, page 277, in which I first men- 
tioned in print the general idea I entertained (at that 
time in relation to the National Gallery chiefly). I 
have not the honour to be an architect, and yet I 
venture to intrude my suggestions on your journal; 
but this non-professional position of mine may hold 
out a greater chance of value in the idea in question, 
inasmuch as a similar result in opinion has been 
arrived at from more than one point of view. 
Encouraged by the kind words you have said, I shall 
venture to send you a few more remarks on the above 
subject in a few days.—Epsiton. 

Aston HALL AND Park, AT BrrMINGHAM.—The 
owners of Aston Hall and the remainder of the park 
have made a new arrangement with the working men’s 
committee appointed to secure its purchase. If the 
committee can pay a deposit of ten per cent. on the 

urchase-money at Christmas next, according to the 
ocal Gazette, the sale will be completed, and two 
years will be allowed for the payment of the remainder 
of the purchase-money. Between 16,000 and 17,000 
shares have been applied for (Mr. C. H. Bracebridge 
taking 400, and other gentlemen large numbers), and 
the Aston Hall and Park Company is being enrolled. 
Messrs. Chance, Brothers, give 1007. ; Messrs. Lloyds, 
1007.; Mr. Charles Ratcliff, 507. ; and donations have 
been promised by others. 

County AND District SURVEYORS IN 1RELAND. 
—The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on this subject, report that the institution of county 
surveyors, under the Act 6th and 7th William IV. 
chap. 116, for the superintendence of county works, 
has been attended with great public advantage, both 
as regards the improvement of county roads and 
works, and as regards the economizing of the county 
funds. The mileage of roads under repair had in- 
creased from 13,191 miles in 1834 to 36,073 miles 
in 1854, while the cost of repair had increased only 
from 228,316/. to 312,2977.; and at the same time 
the percentage cost of superintendence was reduced 
materially in almost every county. An efficient class of 
county officers has been formed, taking charge of nearly 
every county work, and controlling an expenditure of 
nearly 500,000/. annually, and the committee think 
that the time has arrived for reconsidering the office, 
both as regards its duties and its remuneration, with 
the view of placing it on the most efficient footing 
for the public service. It is thought that the sur- 
veyor ought to be supplied in every case with ade- 
quate local assistants, an increase of salary being 
recommended in both instances. 


SANITARY PROCEDURE IN CLERKENWELL.—The 
authorities in Islington, are still actively engaged 
in abating nuisances, and some important proce- 
dure has just taken place at tae local Police-court, 
under the Nuisance Removal Act, several owners of 
houses in Popham-street, Islington, having been fined 
for allowing their houses to be crowded with more 
families than they could properly accommodate. The 
stench in some of the rooms from this cause alone is said 
to have been most offensive and prejudicial to health. 

Rents IN Liverroon.— In describing amongst 





other important structures now in progress in Liver- 
pool (of which we gave some particulars not long | 
ago), Insurance Buildings, in course of construction, | 
from the designs of Mr. Cockerell, the A/dion says, 
—* Some notion of the value attached to this site 
will be obtained when we state that for the basement, | 
beneath the offices, a rental of 300/. a year is re-| 
quired ; that for a small office adjoining (in the base- | 
ment), not more than eight yards by six yards, and 
approached and lighted solely from the area, a rental | 
of 94/. a year has been obtained; that one large firm | 
in the town (cotton-brekers) have taken the offices on | 
the ground floor, at the north-east corner of the | 
building, at a rental of 800/.; and that half that | 
amount is to be paid by the local agent for the dis- | 
tribution of stamps, for a range of three rooms on the 
ground floor, with a frontage to High-street, taken 
on along lease. At the north-east corner on the 
three-pair floor there will be a large, well-lighted | 
room, suitable for general brokers’ sales, to which | 
purpose it will probably be devoted, as a great want | 
of such accommodation is continually experienced. | 
The contract, which amounted to 35,000/. was taken | 
by Messrs. Haigh and Co.” 


THREE CARRIAGES IN A RUNNING TRAIN CON- 
SUMED BY Fire.—On the Great Western Railway, 
on the 9th inst. a carriage took fire while occupied by 
passengers, and from the utter want of that which has 
been so often and so urgently insisted on by the press, 
and early by ourselves amongst others, namely, some 
mode of communication between the passengers and 
the guards and drivers, the train ran on for nearly half 
an hour, in the midst of female screams and suffo- 
cating smoke as well as frantic efforts to attract atten- 
tion by passengers in others of the carriages who hap- 
pened to see and hear what was going on; and it 
was not till the train drew up at Kensal-green that 
the terrified ladies and others escaped from the burn- 
ing carriages. They had managed so far to smother 
the burning wood by means of cloaks, but not a 
minute elapsed after they did escape ere the carriage 
first on fire was in a blaze, and those adjoining it 
were also very speedily destroyed. It is really fearful 
to think of the peril which the public are ever and 
anon incurring in consequence of the contemptuous and 
most culpable neglect of railway managers and direc- 
tors to provide means of communication between 
passengers and guards, and between guards and 
drivers. There is no difficulty, whatever may be pre- 
tended. In America, carriages in a train communi- 
cate from end to end of the series: why should it not 
be so in England too? A guard might then really 
be a guard. As it is, he might almost as well be “a 
stucco image,” for all that so helpless a mortal can 
do, even if he accidentally happen to become aware 
of any peril in which the passengers whom he 
“guards ” may stand while his train is in transit. 
There are many practicable ways of effecting a com- 
munication between passengers and guards, and be- 
tween guards and drivers, but a communication 
whereby to pass from carriage to carriage would 
probably be the best of all modes of accomplishing 
all that is required. It providentially happens in the 
present instance that cuts from the crackling, heated 
glass were the only bodily injuries suffered; but let 
a single fatal accident happen on any of our railways 
from waut of the required communication, and the 
managing directors may look out for the personal 
consequences. Juries have already indicated what 
they feel inclined to do under such circumstances, 


THE Worxinc-ciass Concerts at St. Mart1n’s- 
HALL.—It is satisfactory to know that these refining 
and elevating amusements for the people have been 
highly successful so far as regards attendance, although 
scarcely what they should be, and what they un- 
doubtedly will yet be, in a fivancial point of view. 
The annual report for 1856-7 states that “from the 
commencement to the close of the present season, the 
concerts have been attended by 50,000 persons; and 
no doubt this number would have been largely in- 
creased had it not been for the general distress which 
prevailed among the operative classes in London 
during the past winter. The average attendance at 
(each concert of) the second series has been upwards 
of 1,200; and on one or two occasions as many as 
2,300 were admitted. * * * The total amount 
of expense incurred in carrying on these concerts is 
between 1,300/. and-1,400/. of which the following 
are the three most important items, viz. :—artistes, 
540/.; rent of hall, &c. 347/.; printing and adver- 
tising, 3157. The expenditure has exceeded the re- 
ceipts by more than 200/. This appears to have been 
the case, also, with the ‘ People’s Concerts’ in the 
provincial towns, which, although they are now self- 
supporting, almost invariably experienced a simi 
difficulty at starting.” Subscriptions are received by 
the treasurer, Mr. Nicholay, churchwarden of St. 
Marylebone, 82, Oxford-street ; Mr. Anderton, Under- 
Sheriff of Middlesex, 20, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars; and others. The Prince Consort is a sub- 
scriber of 25/. 

THE WELLINGTON MonumEnt.—Sir: Permit me 
to assure your correspondent, “ D. H.” that I am very 
far from being alone in the opinion, that a national 
monument to a great historical personage ought to be 
(and indeed, to be consistent, must be) itself historical 
in its character, and in some respect and degree “a 
record of the life” of the man thus commemorated. 
I do not propose to occupy your valuable space with 
any prolonged comments on “‘ D. H.’s” sentiments on 
the matter of monumental art, but I cannot resist his 
objection to my recumbent effigy of the great Duke, 
that in life the Duke was not in the habit of assuming 
this attitude when in his uniform and when wearing 
his knightly mantle. I did not expect any such re- 
hearsal of his own monument by our hero, and yet I 
cannot see that a recumbent effigy must in conse- 
quence be inconsistent in his memorial. Does “D. H.” 
base his assumed approbation of the competition de- 
signs upon the theory that the Duke ordinarily wore 
the habiliments of a Roman imperator, or that in 
British uniform he was accustomed to form one of a 
group in which the “ allegories,” winged and wingless, 
in their uniforms, a certain lion, &. occupied pro- 
minent positions ? CuaRLes Bourett. 
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Tue Ancuttects aT LianpaFF CATHEDRAL.— 
We have been favoured with copies of a correspon- 
dence as to the giving up, by the dean and chapter, of 
one of the architects heretofore engaged in the restora- 
tion, but not in time to make any analysis of it should 
it seem desirable. 

A Dry Dock 1n THE Mavrrtius.—The 13th of 
July was signalized in the Mauritius by the opening 
of a vast dry dock. The dock was planned by Mr. 
T. Hounslow, and the design carried out by Messrs. 
Fry and Blondeau. The dimensions are as follows— 
viz., Length of keel, 250 feet; entrance, 48 feet; 
width inside, 68 feet. The basin may be lengthened 
to 800 feet, and larger if found desirable ; but in the 
latter case the government would have to make a 
concession of land. The same week was signalized 
by the laying of the foundation stone of a new Pro- 
testant church at Pamplemouse. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
Noricz.—Disratcw Attas Gratis.—To prevent the 
possibility of disappointment consequent upon the enor- 
mous sale of the leas, those persons desirous of pos- 
sessing the DispatcH CoLovrep Aras are informed, 
that should the newspaper be out of print with which any 
articular map has been presented, such map may always 
¢ obtained with the paper for the current or any future 
week. Hither of the Diseacou Atxtas Maps will be for- 
warded gratis, with the paper, at the usual price—5d. per 
copy unstamped, or 6d. stamped. The Friday Evening 
Edition may be received in the most distant parts of the 
kingdom on Saturday morning.—Orders received by all 
News-agents, and at the Office, 139, Fleet-street. News- 
ents throughout the kingdom are requested to forward 
their names and addresses, when specimens of the splendid 
Double Map (coloured) of Asia will be forwarded. Port- 
folios are now ready, price 3s. 6d. 4s. and upwards. 


X/ ANTED, a Young MAN, about 18, used 
to PAINTING.—Apply to HALSALL, Grainer, 4, Stan- 
hope-street. Strand. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 

ANTED, by a Young Man of active 

who has had good experience in the 

builders and surveyors, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

is accustomed to keep the books of a large firm, 

repare drawings, specifications, &c. and assist 

: oe unexceptionable. — Address, T. G. 
uilder.” 










up. 
of “The 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a plain 

draughtsman, a SITUATIVUN as ASSISTANT in an 

Architect's Office, in either town or country. Salary moderate.— 
Address, X. Y. Z. Post-office, Commercial-p!ace, Kentish-town. 


10 ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a practical Carpenter, a 

SITUATIUN, as CLERK of WORKS, GEN &®KAL SHOP 

or FOREMAN of WORKS. Can make working and other draw- 

ings, take quantities, and superintend general building. Would 

contract for good staircas'ng, furnisihug materials, or for labour 

only. Reference and testimonials highly satisfactory.—Address, 
C. 8. Post-office, Bali’s-pond, N. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Son of a Plumber and 
Gas-fitter, aged 27, a SITUATION as GAS-FITTER, 
BELL-HANGER, or PAINTER and GLAZLER; is thoroughly 
competent in each branch. Undeniable reference can be given.— 
Address, W. 8. Uffice of ** The Builder.” 
TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION, as PAINTER, GuAZIER, and JOBBING 

PLUMBER. Can dograining. Wages moderate.—Address, A. B. 
19, Seymour-stre t, Kuston-square. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in a 

BUILDEK’s OFFICE, the Advertiser having been 

engaged for many years by a respectable firm inthe City, who are 

now retired from busine:s Most satisfactory reference can be given. 
ddress. A. B. Mr. Hatchett’s, Statione>, Moorgate-stre -t, City. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK, 
CLERK of WORKS, or FOREMAN to a BUILDER. 40 

years of age. Isa draughtsman, cau measure, estimate, take out 
tities, is a good accountant, and p:ac ical joiner. First-rate 




















[ADVERTISEMENT. | 


National Mercantile Life Assurance Society, 
oultry, Mansion- House, 
June 15, 1857. 


The Six Iron Revolving Shutters on aa to this office 
by Messrs. CLARK and CO. have now been in use upwards 
of twelve years, and I have much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to their general excellence their durability, 
security, ease in working, and their nonliability to get out 


Beyond an occasional oiling nothing whatever has been 
done to them since they were first fitted, I can therefore 
highly recommend them. CHARLES MARSH. 

essrs. Clark and Co. 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


TENDERS 


For Pontymoil Schools, near Pontypool, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr. R. G. Thomas, architect :— 












G. A. Stone, Cardiff ............... £2,445 0 0 
D. Davies, Pontypool............... 2,343 0 0 
W. Williams, Newport ............ 2,180 0 0 
H. P. Bolt, Newport .... . 2,025 0 0 
W. Harry, Newport . . ow 0 0 
G. Jones, Newport ........ docoeetsss) AQuee OD 
J. F. Williams, Pontypool (too 

late) seecocces eoeeeccese Oe eveeercereecees Va 0 


For two houses for Mr. Lucey, Grange-road, Ber- 
mondsey. Mr. Geo. Legg, architect, King William-street, 
City. Quantities not supplied :— 

Ne 7 RS Coreen .... £1,730 0 0 
M‘Lennan and Bird (accepted) 1,570 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. H.—W. H.—Non-Pro‘essional. — Sarnia. — W. R. —- B. M.— 
R. R—E. K.—Capt. L.—W. G. 8.—T, H. W.-W. L.—T. F. T.— 
A. L.—E. M. B—J. A.—E. J. P.—Reader of the Builder.—B. C. 
(we cannot depart from our rule in this respect).—'T’. T. ( iitto).— 
M. F. (ditto).—J. E.—J. R. C.—0. 8,—C. G. 

Errata.—For “centre of the transept,” in notice of Lingfield 
Church, p. 569, read “centre of Chancel.”——In report of Mr, 
Kerr's observations, p. 575, for “they would remember how the 
Greek architects Janded on all manner of eccentricities,” read, 
“ Gothic architects,” &c. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. © 
HE LEEK IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1855. 


To SURVEYORS,—Notice is hereby given that the Com- 
missioners under the Leek Improvement Act require a TOWN 
SURVEYOR. Candidates for the Appointment may forward 
testimonials of qualification and competency addressed to Mr, 
HAMMOND, Clerk to the Commissioners, Leek, before the 20th 
OCTOBER instant, endorsed * Candidate for Surveyor.” Caudi- 
dates must understand the management on the most economical 
principles of Waterworke, Drainage, Sewerage, Paving, and Sur- 

e cleansing; be competent to conduct surveys, prepare plans, 
drawings. and estimates of works, of every de-cription ; enh able 
to superintend the execution thereof. Cand'dates are not re- 
quired to attend personally before the Commissioners, unles: 
specializ requested, but to e the salary required.—By order of 


Commissioners HACKER and BLOOR 
and BLOORE, 
Leek, Ist October. 1857. atime 


ANTED, an ENGINEER, thoroughly 

petent to a NEW FOUR-HOKSE Pt WER 

ENGINE.—Apply to W. J. HUNT and Co. North London Box 
Manufactory, 30, New Gloucester-street, Hoxton. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Establishment 


near London, a thoroughly practical JUINEK, to work 

and superintend the use of a tenoning hine, trying h 
5°. None need apply but those who are quite competent to work 
he above machines.—Apply on Monday evening, between Six and 
ficht pioteak, to A.B. at Mr. Stevens’s Office, 35, Bridge-street 
a’ , 


TO WHITESMITHS, LOCK AND GUN sMLHS, 
BELL-HANGERS, &c. 

ANTED, immediately, a good WORK- 

Retarenes regnired sate SUG tet cheno tenet 

a and c ter.—J t le 

made to O. P. Post-office, Stokesley, Yorl boiire. ee 


ANTED, a FEW good JOINERS.— 
Mien Apply Hou e Ws 3+ Builder, Bedford; or at 




















testimonials.— Aadrese, I. 8. R. Uttice of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED to APPRENTICE (in-door) a 
Youth toa CARPENTER and JUIN ER.—Address, pre- 
paid, to R. D. 222, Strand, near Temple-bar. 


TO GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERS AND 
OTHERS, 


WANED, by a Youth, 16 years of age, a 
SITUATION as IMPROVER or Junior Assistant in the 
above business. He has been two years at one of the first firms in 
Liverpool, and is a good writer and accountant.—Address to Mr. 
WOUDROFFE, Bedford. 











TO ARCH ITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
ANTED, an experienced hand, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT; is a first-rate draughtsman and 
colourist, has a knowledge of quantities, and uude-stands the 
eneral routine or office duties. Sulavy moderate. — Address, 
C C. 59, Huntiugdon-street, Barnsbury. park, Islington. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, a 
SITUATION, inan ARCHILECT’s or SURVEYOR’S 
OFFICE, either in town or country. Sa!:ry, 253. per week. Good 
references given.—Address, Y. Z. care of Mrs Ciarke, 16, Portugal- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-tields, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Person 


of practical experience, and competent to perform all the 

duties of an Wftice. No objection to fill up spare time at the 

bench or otherwise, or would be glad to execute new works or 

soogivs, agentleman’s estate.—Addre:s, J. RK. Office of “* ‘The 
uilder. 


TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 30, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, either in the shop or office; is a 
god bench-hand, unde:stands making out fair and working 
drawings, setting out and measuring off work, making out plans, 
&c. &. and willivg to make him:elf geverally useful. No objec- 
tiun to the ccuntry.—Add:ess, E. F. «ffice of * The Builder.” 

















TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS, 


. . 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 26, an 
-KNGAGEMENT in an office of the abuve. Is well’ 
acquainted with the general routine of office duties, estimating, 
&c. A neat draughtsman, with a goud knowledge of land survey- 
ing. First-rate references A moderate salary.—Address, KR. OC. 
care of Mr. DAVEY, 22, Birchin-laue. Cornhill. 


TO BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, a 





) i) al 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of CARPENTERS or JvLNERS, or to 
take charge of a Job, either in tcwn or country, by one who has a 
thorough practical knowledge of building in all its branches. 
Unexceptionable reference from last em»loyer—Addre:s, G. I. 
Post-office, Maidenhead, Berks. 


‘ TO BUILDERS. 

ANTED, by a practical Carpenter and 

Joiner, a KE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENERAL 

FOREMAN.—Has no objection to the couutry.—Address, J. B. 
28,8t Thomas-treet East, Borouzh. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
THe Advertiser, who is competent to prepare 
& 


finished, pouting. und perspective drawings, specific wtions, 
a 








c. and is practiced in land surveying and Jeveliin’, is desirous of 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Aged 22.— Address, A. B. 8, Thornhill- 
crescent, Ishin ton. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS, 


WO ARCHITECTS will be happy to 
PREPARE finished, working, or detail DRAWINGS, 
colour or etch perspectives, &>. from figured sketch-s and 
notes; also svecifications, quantities, or to measure up extras.— 
Address, ZETA, 29, Great James-strect, Bedford-row. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


THE Advertiser would,be glad to take out | 


_ quantities, prepare desigus. working drawings, &c. from 
description or sketches, with accuracy aud despateh, on very 
moderate terms.—Addiess, B. W. C. Post-office, Wvotton Wawen, 
Henley-in-Arden. 











the practice of building generally, having had cons’ 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HE Advertiser desires an immediate 
ENGAGEMENT, in an OFFICE, or as CLERK of 
WORKS. Is fully competen' 
drawings, specifications, and estimates ; is well sequelae with 
erable e: 

rience in the superintendence of works and workmen. 
willing to make himself generally useful—Address, A. B,C 
Willmott House, Old Kent-roa*, London. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser is open for an ENGAGE- 


_ MENT with any gentlemaa requiring a foreman. Is just 

leaving a similar situation, doing an eXtensive and first-class busi- 

uess. Keferences as to ability and moral character will be found 

— satisfuctory.—For particulars, address, W. 8. Post-office, 
headle, Cheshie. 


‘TIMBER TRADE. — WANTED, by the 

Advertiser, a SITUATION in the COUNTING-HOUSE. 
Salary low. Town or country. Bight years reference to last 
employer. — Address, A. B. care of Mr. MARTIN, Post-office, 
Mare-street, Hackney, N.F. 


0 ARCHITECTS. &ec. 


T 
THE Advertiser, aged 19, who is a neat 
draughtsman, is open toan ENGAGEMENT. No objection 
to the country. Salary moderate.—Address, J. W. 4, Alma-terrace, 
South Lambeth, 8. 














0 ARCHITECTS. 


7 
HE Advertiser, having had experience in a 
Surveyor’s Office, is desirous of ENGAGING WITH an 
ARCHITECT. He is a neat draughtsman, aud can ensure high 
t-stimonials as to integrity and diligence. Salary not so much an 
object ol improvement.—Address, A. B. 10, Steyman’s-row, Hollo. 
way-road, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 
HE Advertiser, who has been accustomed 
to Italian Architecture, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT 
in an ARCHITEC1’s OFFICE. Car prepare specifications, take 
dilapidations, make out finished det»ils and geveral drawings, &c, 
re dl moderate.—Address A. B. Messrs. Mewburn’s, 23, Chan- 
cery-lane, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE offered by 


the Advertiser, possessing many years’ experience in the 
profession.—Address, A Z. 33, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, CLERK, &c. . 
YOUNG MAN, who has two years’ cha- 
racter, is a good draughtsman, writer, and accountant, 
understands tracing for lithography. and has no objection to the 
couutry, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. — Address, H. G. 
57, Brook-street, Lambeth. 


PRACTICAL LAND SURVEYOR, 
LEVELLER, and DRAUGHTSMAN, who for the last 
eight years has been engaged on extensive town and parish sur- 
veys, &c. principal.yfor the Poor Law Commissioners and General 
Board of Health, wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING 
SURVEYOR. Salary, 10 guineas a month. ‘Testimonials or 
re“erences.—Addres», C. KE. Post-office, Bradford, Wilts. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


A YOUNG MAN of experience in building 

operations, who has carried out works on his own responsi- 
bility, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Competent in preparing 
estimates of dilapidatio2s, conducting buildiug works, corres- 
ponding, account-kee; iug. and gene: al management of an estate.— 
Address, A. B. 2, Sydney-place, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


A STEADY, Respectable Man, who is by 


trade a JOINER, at the present time Forernan and Sales- 
man ina large firm in Londor, wishes for a similar ENGAGE- 
MENT, where trust and confidence may be placed. Can use his 
pen well, or make himself generally useful to his employer. 
Satisfactory reason for leaving will be given.—Address, G, W. 
29, Crescent, Euston-square, 


DRAUGHTSMAN desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an ARCHITECTS OFFICE. Is 
competent to prepare perspective, finished, and detail drawings, 
and is well acquainted with modern Italian design and construc- 
tion Terms moderate.—Addrese, OXON, Office ot * The Builder.’ 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GENTLEMAN, who has just completed 

his articles, i: desirous of an FNGAGEMENT, in the 
OFFICE of an ARCHITECT, where Goth c is the chief work. 
Sala-y not a cousideration.—Address, C. K. 4, Kilburn Priory, 
Edgware-road, W. 


TO POTTERS, WHARFINGERS, CEMFNT MANUFAC: 
TURERS, AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS, 


A PERSON, having a connection among 
builders, wishes to meet with a SITUATION as TRA- 
VELLER. Has been in the above occupation some years, and is 
well known among builders and wharfs, and could bring a con- 
nect'on with him.—Address, W. G. C. Belgrave Coffee-house, Bel- 
grave-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 


NEAT DRAUGHTSMAN, aged 22, 


desires a SITUATION, where, in consideration of a mode- 
rate salary, he might fiud opportavities of practical improve- 
ment. Satisfactory references.—Address, K. M. N. No. 8, Walcot- 
square, London, &. 
































TO ARSRITECTS. 


A GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, competent to 


prepare workin:, finished, and perspective drawings, and 

has also a knowledge of colouring, desires an ENGAGEMENT, 

as pereny or otherwise. — Address, A. M. A. Office of “ ‘The 
uilder, 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


A WELL-EDUCATED YOUNG MAN is 
in waut of a SITUATION as JUNIOR CLERK. Is an 
excetlent penman and accountant, and, besides beiug thoroughly 
conversant w th the routine of a builder's oftice, has a % 
tical knowledge of the bench department ofthe trade. References 
as to ability and character unexceptionable.—Address, &. B. B. 


| News-room, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


CLERK of the WORKS, who has had the 


practical superintendence of buildings of a first-class cha- 
racter, and h»s been seven vearsin his present situaticn, will be 
SHORTLY DISENGAGED. ‘The highest ref-rences as to ability 
and character. Age 36.—Apply, by letter, to Mz. W. B. COL- 
LING, 28a, Davies-st-eet, Berkeley-square, 





TO. ARCHITECTS 





‘ TO MASTER PLUMBERS, &c. 
‘THE Advertiser is in want of a SITUATION | 
as PLUMBER anu ZINC WOKKER, and to fill up time | 
at Painting aud Glezing. Can give a four years’ refer nee to last | 
employer. No objection to the country.—Address to A. B. No. 13, | 
Bemerton-street, C»ledonian-road, London 


| 

TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &e. | 
IME, STORE, and BOOKKEEPER by 
Double Entry.—A middie-age, active per on, ate from an 


extensive public work, is anxious for EMPLOY M+. NT,.—Satisfac- 
tory references. Moderate sa'ary only expected.—Address, 8..H. I. , 








care of Mr. Aydon, 23, Bloomfield-terrace, Pimlico, 8.W. | 


N_ expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN and 
COLOU RIST offers his services in the preparation of 
PERSPECTIVE VIEWS, with lancscape and also in 
GENERAL DRAWING and LITHJGKAPHY. — Address, 
“ ALPHA,” Miller’s Library, Little Colleze-s:reet, Westminster. 


PARINER SHIP. — ORNAMENTAL 
PAINTING, EMbOSSLNG, and WRITING on GLASS.— 
The present Proprietor, from ill-health, is desirous of meeting with 
a Young Man who has a taste for theabove, to acquire a p 
Rnattinion of the busines, ant ultimately to succeed to the entire 
managen ent of an established and lucrative concern.—For patti- 
culars, apply to A. B. 41, Blackman-street, Borough, Southwark. 














